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Ioan C. Vasiliu: 


THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF ROMANIAN AGRICULTURE 


So far, the social and economic Statistics of Romanian agriculture 
have not been analyzed attentively and completely as mass phenomena. 


Due to the lack of necessary data, as well as the inexactness of many 
completed Statistics, this area of activity has not formed the object of a 
general socio-economic study which might represent a starting point for the 
discussions, programs, and decisions regarding its organization and revenues. 


Numerous attempts picture random problems, and in most cases their 
documentation is based upon listings of facts difficult to check rather 
than upon serious and conclusive statistics. Furthermore, due to this 
System, numerous researchers have reached erroneous conclusions, causing 
damage to the basic activity of the country's population and economy. 


The state's statistical services have made special efforts to clarify 
the principal agricultural problems that concern our public opinion. To 
achieve this, numerous investigations have been organized. Nevertheless, 
a true agricultural census has not taken place, and, for reasons which are 
well known, the results of the initial polls were not always satisfactory. 
Here they are: 


1. Insufficient personnel qualified to perform this duty and lack of 
responsibility on the part of the persons in charge of collecting the data. 


2. Lack of understanding on the part of the producers. Small farmers 
in particular almost invariably see statistic investigations as new tax 
threats or other forms of state authority. This is why the farmer is over- 
whelmed by apprehension and gives the wrong information to the censor. 
After the information is gathered, it is only natural that the respective 
data prevents results far removed from the expected social and economic 
realities. 


Generally speaking, agricultural producers do not give statistics 
their due importance and are not convinced of their utility. 


In this sense, the statistical services have to fight considerable 
difficulties and the auxiliary personnel from the outside must make an 
amount of supplementary effort which must be taken into consideration. 


3. Lack of necessary funds and lack of understanding for statistical 
projects on the part of certain leaders have formed considerable obstacles 
against the attempts of well-intentioned people. 


At present, despite considerable difficulties, the statistics of agri- 
cultural production (with us since 1832) represent a principal form of 
yearly information. Most other statistics are results of partial investi- 
gations or represent evaluations which have to be greatly improved. 


Of the missing statistical material we mention: a. an evaluation of 
the country's agricultural patrimony; b. new statistics of Romanian 
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tistics of agricultural distribution according to total sur- 
face se oes (ababie) ities illustrated by the first diagram, were pro- 
duced in 1930. The agricultural farm represented a cultivated surface : 
under single control, exclusive of the juridic property taken into consi- 
deration at the time when the statistics on basis of direct taxation were 
drawn by the Department of Finance. This is why the results obtained by 


the census cannot be compared to those given by the Department of Finance 


or the statistics regarding the country’s agricultural structure before the 


land reform. During that period, properties were divided into groups; 


taxation rolls were still used. 


The total surface of 19,750,000 hectares given in chart I includes 
privately owned arable surfaces, pastures, and woods. Surfaces that have 
joined communal property (commons, fairgrounds, etc.) or various state 
institutions (reserves, places with special destinations), civil or reli- 
gious communities, etc., are not taken into consideration. 


From an analysis of chart I we observe the true characteristic of 
present Romanian agriculture. The land reform--imposed by national and 
social considerations and achieved through enormous sacrifices on the part 
of old owners--created a small farming property which gives the country an 
economic and social structure typical for an agricultural farming state. 
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0.64% of the owners (that is 5,385 persons) owned 3,810,000 ha. or 47.7% 
of the total arable surface, while 99.36% that is, 900,000 owners possessed 
only 4,180,000 ha. representing 52.3% of the total arable surface. 


To emphasize the difference between the two categories of farmers, it 
is sufficient to underline, on basis of the same figurcs, that the average 
surface per owner was 70-75 ha; per small farmer, under 5 ha. 


In chart II we give the statistics of the expropriations and allotments 
effected before January 1, 1934. Until that date, throughout the entire 
country were expropriated 22,523 properties on a surface of 6,125,789 mostly 


arable hectares. 


A number of 1,478,663 peasants were finally given a surface of 3,464,082 
ha. The rest of the expropriated land was destined for special endowments 
(35,003 ha.), commons (1,116,614 ha.), village sites (64,769 ha.), colonies 
(128,312 ha.), state reserves (woods, 856,206 ha; long leases, 74,554 ha; 
non-productive 43,549 ha; institutions and roads, 317,649 ha), etc. 


Today we have 610,000 units, that is 18.6% of the total number of farms, 
stretching upon a surface of less than one hectare. This category is con- 
stantly referred to in the annexed earnings of agriculture and, when the 
farmers own tools (very few cases), it is mostly made out of sharecroppers 


and leased lands. 


@ The situation is no better for those in the exploited category exten- 
ding from 1-3 ha., involving 1,100,000 farms, that is 33.5% of their total 
number. 


After the 1930 census, the average size of a farm was quite reduced in 
the majority of regions and on the national level. 


Excepting Dobrudja, the South of Bessarabia, and the Danube plain, the 
average surface is under 5 ha. It includes all types. 


The average surface of an agricultural unit for the entire country is 
3.92 ha., that is, a piece of land insufficient for guaranteeing the rela- 
tively modest living of an ordinary peasant family. 


The situation appears even more unsatisfactory if, in addition to the 
reduced average size of the unit, one pictures the number of persons who 
form the peasant family and who use the products of the farm, its annex, 
and casual income as sources of food. : 


In this sense, the department of Rural Economy in the Institute for 
Argricultural Research has studied the information regarding the situation 
of the surface in proportion with the number of persons in an important 
number of farms (14,469), among the counties having a pronounced rural 
character: I1lfov, Dolj, Constantza, Jassy, Lapusna, Caras, and Cernovitz. 
In all these counties the situation of the farms up to 3 ha. ( the most 
numerous) can be considered very bad. In Constantza, for every person 
there corresponds only 2,928 square meters, although the average size of 
the exploited surface is the largest in the country; in Cernovitz county 
it is 3,710 square meters; in Ilfov, 4,100 square meters; in Dolj, 43100. 
square meters. 
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and five; and 1.4% have over five. 


In Chart IV we present the relation between the number of work animals 
and the arable land. A thorough search of this chart can help us see that 
the distribution of animals is unequal and that it varies considerably from 
region to region. There are more cattle in the area of the Wallachian 
Carpathians, 33.1 heads per hundred hectares; North Bessarabia has the 
fewest, 13.3 heads per hundred hectares; the country's average 1S pao 
heads per hundred hectares. In the same frame of reference, the smallest 
number of horses can be found on the Transylvanian Plateau (10.8) and the 
largest in Bucovina (21.9). The smallest number of oxen in North Bessara- 
bia (1.8) and the largest in the Wallachian Carpathians (18.9). 


The situation of machines and agricultural tools is not more felicitous 
than that of the work animals. Generally speaking, this inventory is down- — 
graded and seldom renewed. In the last few years, only the number of mechani- 
cal tools has grown considerably. According to the investigation carried out 
by the Department of Agriculture and Domains in 1935, that year we had in 
the country 4,685 tractors--that means an average tractor per 2,960 arable 
hectares--and 8,984 locomotives. The area with a relatively larger number 
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of tractors was Transylvania and the Danube plain; the fewest were found 
in the South of Bessarabia. 


Today the number of those machines is much higher due to the massive 
imports of the last two years and the purchase recently completed by the 
state for the supply of the centers for agricultural equipment. 


In chart V on the preceding page are joined the results from two in- 
vestigations performed this year: one regarding agricultural and viticul- 
tural machines made by the Department of Agriculture and Domains; another 
regarding the tools and machines used by the country's agriculture, made 
by the National Institute of Agricultural Credit through its County Agri- 
cultural Services and the Chambers of Agriculture. 


These investigations offer sufficient information on the complete 
endowment of our agricultural units. They particularly emphasize the 
absence of ploughs and sowing machines, most necessary in the practice of 


a well-organized agriculture. 


Utilization of Agricultural Lands 


Agriculture brings into evidence 18,359,000 ha representing, as we 
already pointed out, 62.23% of the country's total area. The difference 
includes forests (6,448,000 ha or 21.86%) and unproductive lands, waters, 


etc. 


The repartition of the areas according to the nature of the lands is 
shown both in chart VI. 


According to counties, the agricultural land covers the largest area 
in Bessarabia (82.26%), then follow in diminishing order in Wallachia (62%), 
Transylvania (55.43%), and Bucovina (46.49%), all arable land described in 
proportion to the respective areas of the counties. 


The category entitled agricultural lands includes the areas of arable 
land, natural hayfields, pastures, orchards, and vineyards. The exact 
surfaces and respective percentages are presented in detail in chart VI. 


AGRICULTURAL CULTIVATION 


Arable Surface and the Sort of Culture 

Romanian agriculture is characterized by grain cultures. In 1936, the 
areas cultivated with grain cereals covered 83.28% (11,609,000 ha) of the 
total arable surface, followed by the other crops with 11.10% (1,548,000 ha), 
and cultivated hayfields and other fodder plants with 5.62% (783,000 ha). 
Divided by counties, grain crops yield the largest percentage in Wallachia 
(86.75%) and in Bessarabia (86.09%), then follow Transylvania (75.60%) and 
Bucovina (61.89%). Cultivated hayfields occupy 13.85% of Bucovina's arable 
surface, 8.81% in Transylvania, 5.23% in Wallachia, and only 2.14% in 
Bessarabia. Other cultures occupy 24.26% in Bucovina, 15.59% in Transyl- 
vania, 11.77% in Bessarabia, and 8.02% in Wallachia. Of this group, the 
principal percentages are produced by nutrition plants in Bucovina (17.31%) 
due to the large surfaces cultivated with potatoes; industrial plants in 
Bessarabia (7.92%) due to the surfaces cultivated with sunflower. Finally, 
the barren fields of Transylvania reach a 9132%, due to the system of cul- 
Lureseng the crop rotation involving a barren cultivated or uncultivated 

ield. 
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e. The favorable influence 
in agricultural units. 


f. The considerable resistance (compared to other crops) to insect 
devastation, cryptogamic maladies, and climatic accidents (espe- 


cially hail). 


Due to its multiple advantages, corn represents a real national crop, 
adapted to our circumstances, and preferred over others by the small farmer. 
In general, only on large exploitations can the cultivation of corn, in 
spite of its appreciable areas, be surpassed by Fall wheat. In such places, 
corn falls in the charge of sharecroppers. 


In chart VII we present the spreading of the principal crops of 1936. 
praiescmeyn total arable surface, corn occupies 37.73%. In Wallachia 
3 aa portion of corn is 44.08% and follows a descendant line: Bessarabia, 

-17%, Transylvania, 28.66%, and Bucovina, 20.70%. 


Whe ; < 5 
See ae in Romanian agriculture the favorite crop on large 
3 re the land reform--when most cultivated lands were owned 
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by great landowners although wheat covered smaller surfaces than corn, 

due to the large amounts exported, it was considered to be the object of an 
intensive exportation upon which depended the prosperity of the entire 
country. By modifying past social and economic conditions, the land reform 
led to the narrowing of the areas cultivated with wheat: the small produc- 
er tried first to direct his activity toward producing other crops required 
by the family's immediate nutritional needs. During the last years, thanks 
to the prices sustained by the state, and the favorable international con- 
jecture, wheat crops became productive. This is why many small farmers 
decided to expand the sowed surfaces in many agricultural regions. While, 
in 1932, only 2,870,000 ha were sown with wheat, in 1936, the figure was 
3,432,000 ha. This year, of the total arable land of the country, wheat 
represents 24.62%. We find the highest proportion in Transylvania, 32.86% 
of the total arable land of the province. Here, the cultivation of wheat 
surpasses that of corn (28.66%). Next, follow on a descendant line, Bes- 
sarabia, with 23.57% (of which almost 50% is occupied with the cultivation 
of spring wheat), Wallachia, with 21.79%, and Bucovina, with 10.61%. The 
small percentage produced by the last region is caused by the specific 
local climatic and geographic conditions. 


Barley is the third important cereal in the country's agriculture. It 


is used to feed the animals (spring and fall barley, properly speaking) , 

and for the preparation of beer (two-row barley). In general, in the natur- 
al regions offering favorable conditions for the cultivation of wheat and 
corn, barley occupies the smallest areas. After the land reform, in 

several drier areas, the surfaces cultivated with barley increased, filling 
the spots liberated from the cultivation of wheat. In the last years, thanks 
to the general economic circumstances, the internal demand, and the sales 
possibilities in the West, the cultivation of barley has become a profitable 
culture for our farmers, especially, in the drier areas. In 1936 4 total 

of 1,610,000 ha. were cultivated, representing 11.55% of the country's 


arable lands. 


; In various provinces, this proportion was 20.98%, in Bessarabia, 11.22% 
in Wallachia, 7.20% in Bucovina, and 3.96% in Transylvania. 


_The connection between the cultivation of barley and regional climatic 
conditions can be observed from the order in which various areas of the 
country situate themselves in the above enumeration. 


Oat occupies the fourth place, after corn, wheat, and barley. Generally 
speaking, farmers do not pay much attention to this crop. 


Today, as in the past, oat is considered to be a plant for filling, 
because it is usually reserved for the weakest soils. It is an unpretentious 
plant, spread both in dry and, especially, humid areas. In 1936, it 
covered an expanse of 804,000 ha., merely 5.77% of the total arable land. 

In Bucovina, it occupies 13.24%, in Transylvania, 7.41%, in Wallachia, 6.44%, 
and in Bessarabia, only 1.68% of the total land of the counties. 


The areas cultivated with oat plant are surpassed in Bessarabia by 
rye crops, and occupy surfaces and percentages superior to those cultivated 
with barley in Transylvania and Bucovina. 
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Industrial Plants. Following grains and nutritional plants, industrial 
plants have increased considerably since 1921. 


This is caused first by the expansion of sunflower fields. In 1921, 


they covered only 29,000 ha., but today they surpass 200,000 ha. The high- 
est density is reached in the counties of Moldavia and North Bessarabia. 


During the same period of time, the areas cultivated with rape were 
also increased contrary to the surfaces sown with sugar beets which, after 
a considerable growth between 1925-1927 (reaching 82,400 ha), narrowed down 


to 29,000 ha., in 1936. 


: Among other industrial plants, the group of oil-producing plants plays 
an important part in the country's agriculture. This group includes rape, 
Sunflower, flax, hemp seed, and castor-oil plant. Due to favorable econo- 
mic conditions, high internal consumption, and export possibilities, the 
surfaces cultivated with these plants presented considerable development 
during the last ten years. 


Sea ne Romania is today one of the principal countries producing 
a seventh ee Tt is the largest European producer of rape, occupies 
ane Place in the production of flax seed and a second one in the pro- 
uction of hemp seed. 
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As regards other industrial plants, today we have three special cul- 
tures: a. sugar beets, with a surface greatly reduced between 1927-1936. 
Because it is used exclusively for sugar production, its cultivation is 
controlled and its production is limited by the needs of the sugar factor- 
ies; b. tobacco is subjected to a monopoly regime and cultivated under 
state supervision; c. soy beans, recently introduced in our agriculture 
through the foundation of the Soya’ society, which fixes the prices of the 
crops through contracts with producers, from the moment the seeds are sown 
and which buys the entire crop. In 1936, 48,253 ha. were cultivated with 


soy beans. 


Textile plants, cotton, hemp, and flax also belong to the category of 
industrial plants. The last two can be also classified among the oil- 
In 1936, cotton was produced on a surface of 1,461 ha. 


producing plants. i 
Its cultivation has been recently introduced in our country. It is hoped 


that in certain areas the conditions of the soil and climate will allow an 
extension of the surfaces cultivated with early varieties. The cultures 

of flax and hemp are deeply rooted in the country's agriculture. The la- 
test favorable economic circumstances created by the state for the encour- 
agement of agriculture, through the establishment of foundaries and endow- 
ment with mechanical weaving mills, will undoubtedly lead to a considerable 


extension of these two very promising plants in the country's industry. 


The other industrial plants, poppy, chicory, anise, mustard, and hop, 
whose circulation is limited by the internal market demand, are cultivated 


on much more restricted surfaces. 


PLANTS FOR FODDER, HAYFIELDS, AND PASTURES 


Cultivated hayfields and other cultures, fodder plants. In this cate- 
gory are included lucern, clover, Italian millet, roots for fodder and other 


cultivated plants. In 1936 these were cultivated on 783,000 ha., on a sur- 
face which represents 5.62% of the total arable land of the country. The 

highest percentages are found in Bucovina (13.85% of the total arable land) 
and in Transylvania (8.81%), regions in which cattle growth is at its high- 


est level. 


of this category, the dominant cultures in the various provinces are 
the following: clover in Bucovina (9.17%) and in Transylvania (3.84%); 
Italian millet in Wallachia (2.45%) and in Bessarabia (0.85%). 


NATURAL HAYFIELDS AND PASTURES 


Among the agricultural fields of the country were counted not only 
arable surfaces but expanses occupied by pastures and natural hayfields. 
Pastures and natural hayfields cover a surface of 3,857,102 ha, that is, 
13.07% of the total surface of the country. The largest area is produced 
by Transylvania (2,121,132 ha or 20.74%) followed by Bucovina (13.84%), 
Wallachia (8.82%), and, finally, Bessarabia (8.43%). 


ORCHARDS 


In our country the orchards occupy a surface of 233,295 ha. From them 
143,101 belong to plum orchards. This represents 0.79% of the country's 
surface and 1.27% of the land used by agriculture in different forms. The 
most frequently found species is the plum tree, which comprises 60-70% and 
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i .2% of the total number of vineyards. During the ast ten years, 
ee the engrafted vineyards has decreased by 12.1% in favor of 
the vineyards made of directly producing hybrids which have pec upi es larger 
and larger surfaces every year, going from 67,446 ha in 1926, to 140,315 ha 
in 1936. That is to say, their number doubled in ten pester Percentage- 
wise, the directly producing vineyards have moved from 26.1% (in 1926) to 
42.7% (in 1939), in relation to the total number of areas covered with vine- 


yards. 


The engrafted vines are ¢ 


THE LEVEL OF PRODUCTIVITY OF ROMANIAN AGRICULTURE 


Due to complex natural, social, and economic factors, agriculture 
and its adjacent branches have been and continue to be principal forces of 
production in Romanian economy. In the gradual evolution of the state, 
the agricultural production and its export surplus, have greatly contributed 
to the creation of the material and cultural prosperity of the country. 
Many costly initiatives were based upon this production. However, they have 
been useful. This production, through the problems it involved, forced the 
achievement of the most significant social and cultural transformation of 
the country. 
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In its evolution, Romanian agriculture has attempted radical transfor- 
mations. A hundred years ago, it presented a mixed pastoral character. 
Animal growth had a special development, and pastures and hay fields covered 
immense surfaces. As waterways opened, permitting commercial relations 
with the consumer countries of the West, the cultivation of grains began 
to expand, giving agriculture a pronounced grain-producing character, still 
valid today. 


During the times of the large rural property, an entire series of 
favorable conditions made possible the maximum development of the grain 
system and the finest production of the respective cultures. 


The land reform brought about not only important transformations in 
the land allotments, but also great changes in the social and economic 
conditions of production. The result is known: the small agriculturer 
miscopied the system of cultivation used by the large property and, without 
tools and the necessary scientific technical knowledge, caused the produc- 
tion given by the majority of the cultivated plants to be diminished from 


a qualitative and a quantitative point of view. 


Chart X presents the total annual production of the main cultures for 
1927-1936. Chart XI shows the average hectare production for the most im- 


portant grains. 


Generally speaking, almost all productions per hectare (chart XI) 
present great annual variations. As applied techniques are relatively con- 
sistant factors in our agriculture, it follows that the decisive and vari- 
able factor was the varied climatic situation. As the figures in chart 
XIII indicate while presenting the total maximum and minimum productions 
of the last ten years, it can be observed that the maximum wheat production 
was obtained in 1931 (308,000 tons), and the lowest in 1932 (only 151,000 


tons). 


As for the other important grains, the situation is the following: 
maximum production in 1929 (638,000 tons), minimum in 1928 (275,000 
maximum production in 1929 (274,000 tons), minimum in 1934 


corn: 
tons); barley: 
(50,000 tons). 


No doubt, the total productions must be also connected with the culti- 
vated surfaces. However, these great differences are mostly due to the 
variations in average production per hectare. In turn, the latter depends 
upon the ensemble of the metereological conditions characteristic for each 
year of cultivation. 


ORCHARD PRODUCTION 


The yearly production of fruits reaches 1 million tons. About 50% of 


them are used fresh, 20% are lost through rot, and the rest are industrialized 


in various forms: tzuica, jam, preserves, and preserved fruits. Walnut 


production ranks highest. 


The entire fruit production has been evaluated for a number of years. 
It has reached almost 4 billion, representing 6-8% of the total value of 
the agricultural production. Generally speaking, we have a large produc- 
tion if we report it to thenumber of inhabitants. From this point of view 
we are the second fruit-growing country in Europe. 
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agricultural factors. The prices taken into consideration represent an 
average of the prices in the interior of the country. They relate the 


prices marked in the county markets and fairs. 


The total production results 
average production per hectare, in 


Between 1926-1936, the highest value of the agricultural production 
took place in 1928, 105,254 million 149; the smallest in 1933; 40,934 
million lei. In terms of total value, grains hold the highest percentage, 
varying from 72.5%, in 1926, to 53.0% in 1932. The average production 
value per hectare during the same period oscillated between 6,945 lei (1928) 
and 2,835 lei (1933). 


THE EXPORT OF ROMANIAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Generally speaking, the export of vegetable and animal products has 
always occupied the principal place in our country's export. Before the 
war, during the five year period (1909-1913) the participation of the agri- 
cultural production to the country's general level of export was 73.27% in 
quantities and 83.21% in values. 
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On the other hand, in agricultural exports, grains hold the first 
place. Besides, in world grain trade, Romania is one of the principal 
exporters, and often, for certain products, it has situated itself ahead 
of everybody else. Thus, for many years, our country held the first place 
in the exportation of barley, contributing up to 35% of the volume of inter- 
national trade of this product. 


Corn has almost always held the second place, producing almost 15% of 
the world total. Finally, our country has an important volume of exports 
of live animals, beans, and oil producing plants, cakes, and seeds. 


After the export of grains and grain derivatives, the highest value 
is given by wood exports and their derivative products. 


In chart XII we present the value of the country's export according to 
categories of products, with a subtotal for the export of vegetable and ani- 
mal products that is to say for the ensemble of the animal and vegetable 
areas. From an examination of this chart we distinguish a great variation 
of agricultural exports both in volume and total value,, a variation due to 
the various quantities of agricultural products exported from year to year, 
as well as the great yearly oscillations of world prices. In 1927, agri- 
cultural exports attained 78.7% of the total amount of exports. This 
percentage, much smaller today, had in 1933, 1934, and 1935, minimum figures. 
43.1% (1933) ,45.9% (1934), and 47.4% (1935). 


The participation of grains varied from 49.9% in 1927 to 17.4% in 1934, 
a record minimum figure. Wood and its derivatives occupied the highest per- 
centage in 1928 (18.0%), and the lowest in 1933 (7.2%). 


PROFIT FACTOR OF FARMING AGRICULTURE 
General statistics, if they permit interesting conclusions within the 
framework of the general economy of the state, shed very little light on 
the problems related to individual economics, that is, with the small pro- 
duction unit, the agricultural household, including the farmer's family. 


In this sense we are still far from knowing the economic reality of 
the small agricultural household in our country or the series of produc- 
tion factors which determine their organization and give them their well 
known strength against competition and unproductive prices. 


The totality of factors differs from region to region. It is caused 
and greatly influenced by the farmer's family. It enlightens us upon the 
organic complex of the farm, in which phenomena must be studied from case 

o case. If we make the inventory of the technical and economic factors 
we can conclude that, in the same area, the success varies from organiza- 
tion to organization, according to the coordination of the means of exploi- 
tation, a coordination that allows us to understand the shortcomings and 


ere of the organization, and intensifies the characteristics of each 


1 eee 4 r 
Ion C. Vasiliu, Veniturile Agriculturii Romanesti, n.d. 
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THE SOURCES OF INCOME FOR AGRICULTURE 
iture were researched by the Depart- 


f agricultural accounting and the 
ceeds of the households investi- 


The sources of income for agricu 
ment of Rural Economy with the help o 
farmer's budget. For this, the gross pro 
gated were calculated by examining their components. 


The gross proceeds represent the total increase in the value obtained 
during a year's period by an agricultural unit through transformations, 
exchanges, and revaluations. In other words, this gross income includes: 


2 : 
N. D. Cornateanu, Cercetari, asupra rentabilitatii agriculturil, 


Romanesti, Bucharesti, 1934, 
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all money cashed in by the farmer; the value of the products taken by the 
farmer from the unit in order to satisfy the needs of the household (food) 
and family (clothes); we finally add the increase of the unit's wealth 
during the respective year of the reduction thereof. 


The gross proceeds of a year can successfully indicate all local char- 
acteristics and, to a certain extent, through comparison, the degree of 
relative intensification of the unit. Moreover, the components of the gross 
income give us a real image of the entire process of production of the farm- 


ing unit. 
We can notice thus here the complexity of the households, the large 


number of the productive branches, and, from their relation, the particu- 
larities of the production per region and category of household. 


In chart XV we give the results extracted from the centralization of 
the accounting data of 303 farming units spread throughout all the 


country's regions during 1935. 


From the analysis of the gross income, we draw the following conclusions: 


1. The vegetable production is the pivot the mechanism of productions 
and the principal source of income from agriculture properly speaking, in 


various regions and farms. 


2. The numerous components of the gross income give the farming 
household resistance and foresee in part the unsuccess of certain branches 
of production. These data give indications regarding the importance of 
growing animals in small agricultural units. 


"Animal growth is tied in with the actual system of grain cultivations. 
This denotes that our agriculture has a more varied system of cultivation, 
better adapted to the natural economic conditions.'"'5 


3. The small percentage contributed by industrial plants and vegeta- 
bles to the gross income, as well as the statistics of the cultivated 
grounds, indicate an unfair absence of crop rotation in our agriculture 
(with small, scattered lots) which, together with the backward agricultural 
technique, lead to the exhaustion of the soil's richness and the decrease in 
the production per surface unit. 


: It is reassuring that in the last years--in cettain regions following 
official propaganda--certain industrial textile and oleagenous plants were 
introduced. In fact, when the prices of the products willreward the farmer 
satisfactorily. The mentioned cultivations will spread without any particu- 
lar intervention on the part of the state. 


4. In general, in agriculture, the gross income varies much from year 
to year and region to region. 


SN. D. Cornateanu, Cercetari. . . 
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positively the accountability of the agricu 


Liquidations also involve high percentages. 
tion of buildings or of the living and dead inventory. They are, therefore, 
the results of the production process which gradually leads to the utiliza- 
tion of the investments made by the farmer with the purpose of endowing his 


household. 


The salaries due for the labor put in by family members in the house- 
hold and by outside help attain percentages which vary from region to — 
region: from 13.87% in Ilfov, to 26.48% in Moldavia (family) to 3.52% in 
Transylvania and 20.26% in Dobrudja (others). In general, the small farmer 
should use his family's labor to its maximum value, without appealing to 
outside help. Nevertheless, in agriculture there are things to be done in 
a short period of time (reaping, for example), and, however poor, the far- 
mer has to appeal to outside help. The expenses involved in these efforts 


are recuperated from the other incomes of his family, that is, from cartering 


or help for other farmers. 
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They come from the liquida- 


The current expenses are the most interesting component of the produc- 
tion costs. This is where all the expenses made effectively by the farmer 
are included: for the cultivation of plants, fodder, seeds, repairs, 
various sums spent in relation to the animals, taxes, insurance, etc. 
Besides, there are the current expenses and salaries paid for migrant work- 
ers upon which the farmer can have direct influence, reducing these sums 
to a minimum if necessary. 


The cost of production and its structure vary very much from region 
to region, from year to year, and from farm to farm. 


In general, although the cost of production for our farmers is rather 
small, the general economic conditions require even more significant reduc- 
tions. We cannot attain them without underselling the family's labor, even 
ignoring it, removing useless current expenses, and considering--if the capi- 
tal market allows it--a weak renumeration for the investment in agriculture. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The war and the land reform gave Romanian agriculture a new economic 
structure. From an agriculture practiced on vast expanses, with high in- 
vestments, good technique, and a knowledgeable, unitary leadership, it has 
become an agriculture practiced on small scale, on insufficient surfaces, 
using a rudimentary technique due to the shortage of proper tools. 


However, the general conditions are favorable to the gradual develop- 
ment of our production in agriculture. In this sense, for the advantage of 
the national economy and the private economy, our agriculture needs, above 
everything else, a long range program, naturally sprung from the deep and 
exact knowledge of the technical and economic conditions of production in 
which many smaller farms are forced to exist. 


More so than in the past, the country's agriculture today requires the 
reorganization of the cells or units of agricultural production (whose frag- 
mentation is so advanced), and the improvement of their productivity and 
accountability. This is why our efforts must be aimed at rising the cultur- 
al and economic level of the agricultural family and household (an essential 
social and economic unit), and stimulation through a new organization of the 


villages, these farming settlements in which life does not pulsate yet with 
a wide and strong rhythm.* 


Translated By: 
Anca Dunare 


* 
Enciclopedia Romaniei, Bucuresti, Imp. Nationala, 1939, v. 3, pp. 303-320. 
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Vintila Horia: 
INTENTNESS: NOTES ON THE FUTURE 


"Many are the roads that lead to knowledge." 
HERMANN HESSE 


A novelist is forever topical: not only because he offers an existen- 
tialist testimony, but especially because he is able to create phenomeno- — 
logical "diminution." Although, as a literary genre, the novel cannot claim 
to be "rigorous science," it can nonetheless compete with the other explora- 
tory branches, to the extent to which, as technique of knowledge, it equals 
philosophy or physics. Like them, literary history should be viewed on the 
level of contemporary parallelism, uncircumscribed by politics and society 
yet expected to see the phenomenon as a search situated on a similar front, 
aiming at achieving total knowledge in its progress toward the final meet- 
ing with the Omega Point. 


Thus, an in-depth analysis of the events that changed the course of the 
twentieth century and made it what it is, beyond moral judgments, could 
prompt us to become aware of the connections or intentional coincidences 
between surrealism and Freud, Bergson and Proust, the latter and Husserl, 
phenomenology and the "unfinished world" or phenomenological parenthesis 
created by Joyce's Ulysses, the principle of uncertainty upon which modern 
physics is based and abstract art, integral epistemology and the novel, the 
collective unconscious and spelaean leaning of every contemporary inclina- 
tion. To the extent to which, in the life of every individual, one distin- 
guishes a certain relational connection of the total subjective "Lebenswelt", 
making it possible that the entire phenomenon be analyzed from the angle of 
each branch, in every technique also lies the possibility of crossing and 
surpassing the frontiers of the other forms of knowledge. The tendency 
toward breaking boundaries noticed in various biologists, toward moving 
the investigative apparatus not only in the direction of anthropology 
(itself directed toward ethnographical research), like Jacques Soustelle 
in Les quatre soleils, but toward physics, destroying the wall separating 
live from dead matter (Tielhard animates any substance, mistaking the cell 
for the molecule), justifies our hope of reaching a common language, a 
linguistic structure, beginning, obviously, from the knowledge of what 
structure means (as Stefan Lupascu rightfully claims), instead of imposing 
the totalitarian, partisan structuralism promoted by modern structuralists. 


y We are, therefore, on the verge of an epoche. The novel must become an 
integral perspective or it will no longer stir interest, during an epoch 
hungry for superficiality and partiality, fundamentally moved by the passion 
for depths displayed equally by the other techniques of knowledge, depending 
whether each has become aware of its essence and neighboring zone. This 
zone is a methodological neighborhood, a possibility of communication with 
distances until now unattainable. "Nowadays only the novel can tell the 
absolute truth", exclaims one of the characters in Raymond Abellio's Les 
yeux d'Ezechiel sont ouverts. An encyclopedist (also a Platonist), the 


x visible surfaces than a 
n this sense les® @n ae to Abellio, Luciferian 
be Bors Sethe in order to set the depths afire," 
iu a: ae knowledge is anarchic, although the 
- eagnenclogical stance. It is not a question of 
: hrough knowledge and, for this, I will allow my- 
ere x ion of "gnoseological aes (which 
f the liberty to 8 e ito). This opposes a "descriptive 
maeniied in the volume presencia oot Ted Uy dha novelists crabpodihy: nae 
or representational pete Sere eausentism: OS ered at thenlsnits ain 


artisan asp x t eye 
OE ereieae technique of knowledge is nearly discredite 


novelist is a ie 
ainter of objects, 
Tevelters "pring light 
3 eS 
Abellio's conception 
writer himself adopts 4 P 


knowing, but of bui 


"bearing testimony" as a novelist involves a Series 

(visible in political literature--Malraux, Sartre-- 
dy integrated by history and thus diminishing the 
) which represent acts of accusation against their 
that is, false testimony. 


To the same degree, 
of existentialist abuses 
limited to a reality alrea| 
the value of the testimony) h 
own authors guilty of partisanship, 

3 - s . - lves the serious risk of ontological 
this point of view which invo S : 

a Re novelist can no longer adhere to partisanships. He can 
ions one that tries to eliminate from his 


an inflexible opponent, : i 
or ean the possibility of making mistakes, of destroying his creation, 
of waving it inaccessible to truth, of maintaining it outside the progres- 


sive impulse to which the other techniques of knowledge night adhere, rather 
than of satisfying any idealogical whims. Therefore, it is not a matter of 
becoming anti-communist or anti-capitalist or anti-any one regime or idealogy, 
but of escaping the pressure of homogenesis. Political systems tend to 
situate themselves in the area of enthropy (statistically and collectively 
valid as macrophysical phenomena, but invalid on an individual basis. The 
human being can be known and defined collectively or individually through 
two perspectives which make man the universal link between the two areas 
already discussed with considerable success by atomic physics). They also 
tend to become gradually frozen homogeneous entities or, in one form or 
another, Thanatos. With the assistance of the mass media, characterized by 
the frightening capacity to take the individual for the collective, to lead 
and control him according to the conveniences offered by the laws of 
causality rejected by microphysical determinism, the political man or sys- 
tem, party (from parte), any contemporary government or oligarchy can be 
tempted to embark upon a process of homogenizing society, aiming at trans- 
forming it into an easily led monolith obtaining thus the operational 
efficiency implicit in the will to power. According to the principle of 
opposition established by Lupascu, life is not possible outside the con- 
stant collision between homogenity and heterogenity, the latter being a 
sort of microphysical opposite of enthropy. 


This is a subtle and rich game of variations. Paradoxically, at the 
bottom we discover the possibility of saving the political side itself, 
considering that monolithism leads to Thanatos and that absolute homogeneity 
means death) as seen in any totalitarian form. The role played by the writer, 


a eee Ae 


: Tan object, from an epistemological point of view, is "a macrophysical 
Bias (Ferdinand Gonseth). The relationship established by Robbe- 
Tillet between novelist and word becomes ridiculously narrow and irrevelant. 
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therefore, is that of "opposing" this tendency toward descent and enthro- 
pical extinction speeded by an absolutism ready to annihilate any trace of 
opposition, characteristic for any totalitarian regime (all political re- 


gimes are, in a way, suicidal). Heterogeneity could be compared to the 
libido which opposes Thanatos in Freudian psychology. This gift of life 


defines therefore an opposition necessary not only for the freedom of 


creation, but for society in general, seen as a destructible, and simul- 
taneously, salvable material, lacking in clear will to select, yet having 
an instinctive sensibility to the libido and to Thanatos. The existence of 
an opposition, therefore, should be understood as an indispensable factor, 
as a force of continuity and not as a threat. It might be a threat seen 
only from a one-sided, party oriented standpoint, signifying nonetheless 
the only possible opening toward homogeneity, that which creates history, 


that is, past and future. 


In societies where the element of opposition has been eliminated, not 
only does art decay rapidly, together with all the humanistic disciplines 
and exact sciences related to the bios (as in Soviet Russia), but the State 
itself is on the verge of dying, reduced to homogeneity, removed from its 
regenerating opposition with heterogeneity. A single party can be only an 
emergency solution (Berdyaev stated that Lenin was an intellectual who 
lacked culture, the architect of a short-lived system, made fragile by its 
reluctance to accept the evolution of the forms of culture), the essential 
elements of opposition, heterogeneity under all its manifestations, return- 
ing to the surface not only due to the simple need for political rejuvena- 
tion, but to the vital impulse of resisting Thanatos. Stalinist society 
was/is leading to homogeneity, to suffering and an obsession with monolith- 
ism. This is not a virtue or strength, but a mortal illness, the visible 
sign of enthropy. This is why it can last only for short periods of time. 
Extended in time, it can lead to political suffocation--consequence of the 
individual suffocation--and to the application on a national and interna- 
tional plane of the second principle of thermodynamics formulated by 
Glausius-Carnot. Anti-Stalinism is what has prevented Soviet society from 
extinction, and the extreme manifestations of anti-Stalinism found particu- 
larly in the works of novelists (Pasternak, Dudintsev, Solzenitzyn), whose 
opposition represents through symbols and saving myths (freedom, life, 
spirit) the vital virtues of heterogeneity. Today we can see an underground 
Soviet literature and a series of absurd measures aimed against it continu- 
ing this sole apparent literary process. 


It is evident that Stalinism represents the most comfortable technique 
of government, one which appeals only to an unenlightened dictator obsessed 
with the desire for power. A long lasting regime, a period of flourishing 
and continuity, cannot be founded upon dictatorship, because dictatorship 
is rooted in a suffocating homogeneity, also because people will never 
accept the idea of suicide. The revolts of Berlin and Budapest or the 
subtler technique used by Bucharest and Prague in order to escape the bell 
of homogeneity are political opposites only in appearance. Basically, they 
are signs, hieroglyphs, one might say, biological, but mostly spiritual 
manifestations of heterogeneity. In turn, they cannot last unless their 
own evolution can permit the development of a normal political climate, 
capable of setting free the movement of creativity of "the two substances", 
as Lupascu might put it. The practical use of the various Protestant move- 
ments and heresies appears evident both within religious and political frame- 
works. Luther split the Western Church. However, at the same time, he saved 
it from the lay, humanistic excesses of the Renaissance. Similarly, a 
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or the novel and depth psychology from a common perspective, and all 
attempts at synthesis and common perspective seem impossible. 


But Gonseth believes that "our ideas about the world are marked by the 
characteristic structure of our mental being." In the same way, the per- 
sonality and artistic stmucture of a painter is found in what we call his 
specific "manner". The abstract schemes used by scientists in order to 
capture reality, building according to the internal structure of our in- 
telligence, are similar to the artistic genres which build by means of 
different techniques, but are equally creative. 


Confusions in this respect could be embarrassing, because my intention 
is not to found a science of literature. However, I think that it is 
possible to conceive easily not only a comparative literature, but also a 
comparative epistemology. It would be extremely suggestive to attempt to 
make a parallel investigation that would reveal the presence of a series 
of literary and artistic discoveries or principles which were discovered 
intuitively or on the basis of experimentation in the area reserved to 
Sciences, during the same period of time. The principle of uncertainty 
formulated by Heisenberg eliminates the ipso facto from Pavlovian psycho- 
logical Causality, and isolates it in macrophysical statistics, yet appears 
as an involuntary founder in Nathalie Sarraute and the "nouveau roman" as 4 
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characteristic manner of confronting the "hero'' in the novel of the last 
century (Zola or Tolstoy) with the undecided, antiheroic hero of the real 
world. Furthermore, the parallel between Ulysses and phenomenology is as 
touching as the technological optimism that characterizes the beginning of 
the twentieth century or the aberrant materialistic optimism revealed in 


the "Futuristic Manifesto". 


In this rigorous light, certain concepts formulated by the contempo- 
rary novel appear obsolete or, sometimes, directly destructive: the con- 
cept of the ''neant" expressed by Sartrian existentialism, for example, or 
that of the "impossibility to communicate." At the end of a Teilhardian 
but also physical verification, nothingness appears as an absolute non- 
sense, because the universe is unable to produce it anywhere and under any 
form, and the incapacity to communicate appearing as a hindrance or barrier 
in the way of human love (amor can be also seensocially as philanthropy-- 
upon which society is ultimately founded), is seen only as an element of 
progress and perfectibility. Lack of communication leads to hatred, noth- 
ingness to an empty revolt and a resignation ultimately unjustified, as in 
Camus. No doubt, radical anarchy seems more logical than resignation, 
which is only the acceptance of freedom, knowledge, and phenomenological 


epoche (reaching the point of saintliness in the Knight of Resignation). 


Above all, it would be exciting to reveal the prophetic character of 
the works created by the writers who belong to the zone of sensibility born 
round the fall of the Austrian empire. In Rilke, Musil, Kafka, Trakl, and 
Broch, it is possible to decipher literary "signs" which later materialized 
in psychology, art, and the political drama of Europe. The two intellec- 
tual terrorists and pathetic adolescents from Robert Musil's Student Torless's 
Wanderings (a novel published in 1906) foreshadow Hitler and Stalin, in the 
way The Trial can be easily seen as a prelude to Prague of 1939 or 1968. 

As for the "shadowy" zone in Musil's first novel, the zone offering know- 
ledge belongs to the thematic of analytical psychology. Furthermore, the 
death of values in Hermann Broch forms an attempt at defining literarily, 
intuitively, prophetically, that which will form the vocabulary and exe- 
getic ouverture to an entire philosophy of culture, as well as the dode- 
caphonic school of music. Its main features will appear later in Thomas 
Mann's characters, but it is announced and experienced by Broch and by 
Musil's "ohne Eigenschaften" characters. Trakl's suicide, Rilke's prema- 
ture death, and the suicides of Majakovsky and Esenin, in a different, de- 
valued world, are true demonstrations of poetic art. 


The avantgarde movements from the beginning of the century also pose 
a set of questions which live during that period with equal intensity in 
art, literature, music, psychology, philosophy, and science. Expression- 
ism, surrealism, cubism, technophile futurism, all bound us in an indes- 
tructible knot. 


eee 


ie Not only contemporary novelists, impotent imitators of partialities, 
limiting knowledge, but literary criticism itself, obsessed by the same 
partisan attitudes, is on the brink of losing contact with the meaning of 
the creative act, attempting to become creative phenomenon, producing a 
tidiculous amount of confusion between subject and object (Barthes and the 
se criticism" in general, obsessed by the innovating exclusivism of the 

nouveau roman.'' Everything is trying to become "nouveau," competing 
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rder and harder to under- 
about love and death. Who is still capable of 
as Jung would say? Or as an essential act of 
o evolve, to be transported eae eaten so to 
e profane to the sacred, a transformation which occurs in the 
pra re rs that took place in Canaan. Water turned into wine, : 
symbolizing the transformation occuring at that moment and sh that place in 
the spirit and the bodies of the bride and bridegroom. Freud taught us to 
add sexuality to love. In the light of Freudian psychology, from infant 
to old man, love means limitation, a most ineffective struggle against 
Thanatos. "La noia,'' Moravia's boredom, is a rather logical conclusion to 
the interpretation Freud imposed upon modern love. If love also means to 
know and surpass, homogeneity equals the extinction of animality itself. 
The human being can be defined other than through the language--bees, 
dolphins, monkeys, all possess a kind of language. It can be defined 
through the creation of a metaphysical couple, a new gnoseological unity, 
ampler and more efficient than the others, provided with a better chance to 
reach the heart of the object. Progress is nonsense beyond the heroic 
couple that creates it, that creates it exclusively. In this sense, life 
itself is progress, and, still in this sense, the man and the woman, 
objectivizing subjects, equally so, form the history of History, the only 
truly interesting one, from the point of view of a spiritual bios under- 
stood as unique instrument of finalist evolution, forming the highest and 
most effective factor of heterogeneity: not only biological, creator of 
anti-enthropy, but metaphysical, surpassing macrophysics and its contin- 
gencies. Therefore, one can speak of a history of humanity situated in 
the spirit and in the individual (the foundations of valid collectivism) , 
outside the walls of statistics and the humiliation of laws, and of a col- 
lective history. The first is Christ-like, "trampling on Death with death", 
in the anti-enthropic sense of the statement, Dantesque, or pertaining to 
troubadours, in the sense given to the occult sense of love by ''il dolce 
stil nuovo," artistic, in the sense of creativity and progress, the continu- 
ous movement of Omega surpassing the orbits. Meanwhile, people history 
occurs outside love, upon bloody boundaries, in violence, without compassion. 
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Upon such boundary, I situated the meeting between Manuel and Blanca, 
two characters rooted in the profane, deformed by the contact with History, 
humiliated by their own loneliness in uncertainty, in a sort of caricature 
of existence, in a fluid, symbolic Spain. In this external, collective, 
and aggressive zone, lacking understanding from beginning to end, the vio- 
lent scenes of the novel occur. The war will succeed to separate the two 
lovers, then will reunite them time and again, by virtue of an inner 
ascension which takes place at a level of phenomenological reduction whose 
ultimate end is absolute knowledge, the Last Judgment, which takes the two 
completely out of history and thus eternalizes them as essence. The self 
as transcendental knowledge gradually takes the place of the world, direc- 
ting it toward the only fulfillment possible, while the individual con- 
sciousness appears as a temporary presence retaining the past and anti- 


cipating the future. 


The novel is made of three parts: past, present, and future, united 
by the ascendent search of the two, symbols of evolution on their journey 
toward the Omega Point: in this perspective unavoidably the Apocalypse, 
the exit from History. The three historical levels interpenetrate in or- 
der to conceive the narrative as permanent comtemporaneity. The exoteric 
dwells a deadly blow to the esoteric whose shadow covers everything, until, 
in the end, at the conclusion of the internal, hidden evolution possible in 
every individual, the esoteric is transfomed into Parusie, and love appears 
as a universal key, carrier of light. The two characters are united or 
separated during Reconquista, the fight between the Spanish and the Moors, 
near the fall of Cordoba or at Escorial, during the Civil War (from the 
point of view of the human phenomenon, it is all a civil war), and later, 
when the two are condemned to exile by the external, historical tyranny, 
as evil and primitive during the Middle Ages as in the year 7000. This 
time the exile is the Earth long forsaken by the people who have moved to 
other Habitations. It all happens within an immortal couple who become ful- 
filled outside the blood, who become purified through an eternal redeeming 
sacrifice constantly interrupted by History, as if suspecting a substance 
opposing love; also constantly reunited by the same History, executioner and 
simultaneous victim, final instrument in an unending process of separation 
and unification. 


The novel is, therefore, built according to a visible plan developed 
on the basis of symbols and signs from which we are made as human existence. 
From them, literature selects its examples: the novel in particular, as 
successor of the epic. The plan cannot, in principle, produce any critical 
confusions. In fact, the meanings of love and death hidden throughout the 
volume are running through the fingers of the critic--of French language, 
for the time being--representing in part at least, a society that has lost 
the key with which these two fundamental concepts can be opened. What has 
the meaning of sacred love been ever since Sartre? In Les chemins de la 
liberte, to love means to abort, an enthropic significance related to 
Thanatos, antihuman. Dali correctly points out that since Montaigne, 
French men have been afraid of death, overcome by panic in front of it, 
whereas the Spanish consider it a continuation of life, a normal phase in 
a vast vital code. Every fact occuring in Une femme pour Apocalypse starts 
from this understanding--simultaneously Castilian and Wallachian--rather 
stoical in Miorita and in Eminescu, very Christian in Saint John of the 
Cross (character of secondary importance in Une femme pour Apocalypse), 
whose "Obscure Night" of knowledge is pervaded with mystical sensuality 
drawn from "'The Song of Songs," from Saint Theresa de Avilia, and the full 
spiritual process in which Castille was involved during the sixteenth 
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Soe eeaice and a horizon for correspondence ane available for anything, and 
should be so. I would not have been interested to discover the degree to 
which the epistemological substance of this book born spontaneously upon 
hearing the word Blanca succeeded in awakening echoes in the critical con- 
sciousness. The book was not created consciously, not even its technique, 
but slowly built in the reserves of the unconscious, in the style imposed 
by my new encounter with a literary vigor profoundly shaken, then cleared 
through contact with religion, philosophy, and history. Contemplating the 
contemporary literary phenomenon, I saw that it is not alone, that one can- 
not practice pure aesthetics any more than one can create political aesthe- 
tics. I repeat, therefore, literature is a technique of knowledge, a 
partiality seeking integration, that is, a truth situated at the end of 


all creative, artistic, or scientific endeavor. 


My contact with psychology, with Jung in particular, stirred a new 
thirst, and forced me to learn a new manner of quenching it. It was like 
an infiltration penetrating the tissues. And it well may be that the "'col- 
lective unconscious'' may be seen by a reader familiar with analytical psy- 
chology as one of the keys to the novel, to the extent to which a contem- 
porary conscience is the search through the unconscious of all the uncon- 
sciousness that preceded it on a biological and spiritual chain, forming 
a family-in-time, a succession of events spread on a single wave, without 
solution of continuity. In this sense, the last event in the novel is the 
only conscious one. The rest occurs on an axis of collective unconscious- 
ness abruptly illuminated by the magic of the literary act, discovered and 
brought to light by the one who, throughout the novel, watches from the 
window. In this way, the woman facilitates the fulfillment (the ladder 
upon which Blanca is crucified in Eulalio's stable signifies her own sym- 
bolism), like a wing which cannot serve except as a pair to the other. 
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Mihai Cismarescu: 


NATIONALISM VERSUS FREEDOM 
(or the New Program of the Romanian Communist Party) 
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the 1lth Party Congress). 


this article is not to deal with all the aspects of 
the rine puPenich institutionalizes the well known a of see both 
on the internal and external levels. Indeed, aoe te Lege eshd te 
is not at all exaggerated to claim that generally prog : : ate- 
ment of the main lines of the policy worked out by the RCP in the last ten 
years, based on the party's pretended autonomy within the eastern bloc. 


What strikes the reader from the beginning of this document, in this 
national communist platform, is the historical background, the comprehen- 
sive synthesis of Romanian history which opens the program (the first sec- 
tion). This lengthy presentation of the historical development of the 
Romanian people, from its origin from the Thracian-Dacian state forms, from 
Burebista and Decebal until the present time is so unusual for a program 
devoted to the building of a new society, that you are inclined to believe 


that for the Romanian communists the Romanian future lies in its past. 


A comparative study of the Romanian communist program and those of 
other communist parties in Eastern Europe would be very useful for scholars 
in communist problems, to see how they establish relationship with the cul- 
tural heritage to justify this future activities to building a communist 


society. In our article, we will consider a few cancepts and show what 
kind of interpretation is given to them by Romanian marxists. 


Views on Nationalism 


It is evident that the Romanian C.P. tries to establish its historical 
legitimacy, to prove that its roots are on Romanian soil. The aim is ob- 
vious: the Romanian communists stress the country's long marxist tradition 
in order to dispel any suggestion that communism was imported into Romania 
by the Soviets at the end of the World War II. According to the first sec- 
tion of this charter, utopian socialism was known and experimented within 
Romania by 1835. The first revolutionary marxist program in Romania-- 
according to this section--is the study published by the socialist leader 
and author C. Dobrogeanu Gherea in 1886 under the title "What wish the 
Romanian socialists?" (Ce vor soéialistii romani?). This program was 


warmly welcomed at the time by Friedrich Engels. (Incidentally, in August, 
1944, the Romanian C.P. is said to have had only 1,000 members.) The his- 
torical development of the Romanian people from before Christ--as presented 
in the first section--emphasizes. the continuity between RCP policies and the 
best traditions and progressive developments of Romanian history. As we 
have already noted, in support of its strong assertion of nationalism, the 
program recalls the Dacians and Romans as well as Romania's medieval princes, 
to claim continuity in the communist party's campaign for national indepen- 
dence. The entire history of the Romanian people is presented as a fight 

for the defense of the national being and independence. 


The fight of the Romanian people against foreign domination is the 
"leit motiv" of the first section. This part of the program contains pa- 
triotic overtones by referring to the role of the Romanian peasantry in the 
struggle against foreign domination; the Romanian peasantry was the reser- 
voir for the armies of the Romanian princes like Mircea the Old, Stephen 
the Great and Michael the Brave, ''the legendary figures who will remain for- 
ever in the conscience of the Romanian people, in the history of the father- 
land", The peasantry has been the main factor in the struggle against the 
foreign invaders, for the unity of the state independence, and for the 
creation of the Romanian national state. The Great October Revolution of 
1917 is, of course, mentioned in this section, but the program very care- 
fully avoids mentioning any connection between this event and the creation 
of the RCP in Mya, 1921. On the contrary, the document strongly criticizes 
the interference of the Comintern in the activity of the newly created 
Romanian C.P. "The activity of the party has been strongly hampered by the 
lack of unity, by misunderstanding and lack of knowledge of the realities 
and of social evolution inside Romania. This fact was reflected especially 
by the adoption of wrong positions in national affairs (a hint to the 
fact that between the two world wars, the Romanian communists--under Soviet 
pressure--rejected the return of Bessarabia and in some cases Transylvania 
to Romania). This evolution is due also to the fact that at times the 
leadership of the Romanian party was in the hands of men who didn't know 
the realities of the country, including citizens from other states. This 
is a direct allusion to some communist foreigners who held the post of 
secretary-general of the RCP before World War II. They are: Elek Koblos, 
elected secretary-general at the 3rd Congress of RCP in Vienna, August, 


1924; Vitali Holostenco, elected secretary-general at the 5th Congress, held 
in Moscow 3-24 December, 1931. 


A The views of the Romanian CP onnationalism is explained thoroughly 

in Section VII, ''The party's policy on the national question, especially 

in the first chapter of the section: ''Socialism and the nation", which 
underlines the importance of independent and sovereign nations in the 
contemporary world. ''The analysis of social development in the light of 
dialectical and historical materialism proves that the nation has not yet 
finished its role in history. On the contrary, life powerfully attests that 
the nation, the national state are further called upon to play, and for a 
long period of time, a greatly important role in society, in the fight 
against imperialist, colonialist and neo-colonialist policy, for the elimi- 
nation of the old relations of inequality and the foundation of inter-state 
relations on new, democratic principles of dignity, equality and national 
and social justice. . . That is why communists, the revolutionaries, the 
progressive forces have a duty to campaign unabatedly for the consolidation 


of all nations, of the national states which are speaking up for free and 
independent development". 
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will be achieved on this basis (i.e : : 
from this historical perspective, the party considers that the dialectical 
process of rapprochement among nations cannot be forced in any way". 


In the same vein, the program goes on: "Concomitantly with the solving 
in a marxist-leninist spirit of the national question within each state, 
with the ever more profound homogenization of the communist society, the 
process of rapprochement among nations will also proceed in the perspective 
of great and profound revolutionary transformations in human society 
internationally. The particular characteristics of each people will be 
maintained, however, the communist society being characterized not by the 
negation but by the recognition of this specific feature." 


The following quotation is an indirect hint to the Soviet Union: "In 
its approach to the national question and the nation, the Romanian Commu- 
nist Party sets out from the marxist-leninist conception, from the truth 
powerfully confirmed by life, that a people oppressing another people can- 


not be free." 


To justify its approach to the national question, the program recalls 
a statement from Friedrich Engels: "without restoring autonomy and unity 
to each nation, it will be impossible to achieve the international union of 
the proletariat, or the peaceful and intelligent cooperation of these nations 
toward common aims.'' (By the way, it should be noted that the marxist- 
leninist classics are called upon and quoted in this doucment only to justify 


the independent policy of the RCP.) 


Such a policy of stressing and of enhancing the role of the nation, of 
the necessity of the national state, even in communist society, implies a 
departure of Romania from the other countries, primarily from the Soviet 
Union, within the so-called "communist commonwealth". As a corollary: 
"Quite new international relations will be established, in which each nation 
will be able to develop in full liberty and the peoples will collaborate 
qecoony hindrance in conditions of full equality." And in section XI: 
Changes come about in the world balance of power: the prospects of inter- 
national development", it is stressed that "the problem of the socialist 
system being established in one country or another can be settled solely by 
as Sct ee be brought into or imposed from the outside; 
Soe ieee ee nS ically objective necessity of social development — 
forces". And in Peel ae ofeach ei ey Ge revolutionary, progressive 
r section it is pointed out that: "In no case could 
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the existence of a centre in the communist movement be admitted" (section 
XII, 'The Romanian communist party's international solidarity with the 
fraternal parties"). In the same section it is indicated that "everything 
has to be done to achieve a unity of a new type in the international com- 
munist movement, based on equality and respect for the independence of 


each party". 


In other words, the experience of socialist countries, and in the first 
place of the Soviet Union, has only a limited relevance for other peoples’ 
building a socialist state. The vocabulary of the program is heavily loaded-- 
although in a veiled form--against the Soviet Union; every sentence could be 
construed as a rejection of soviet hegemonistic tendencies in Eastern Europe. 


To better understand this position inside the communist bloc, it should 
be stressed that in section X of the program, dealing with Romania's policy 
with regard to foreign economic relations, it is said that Romania will 
actively participate in Comecon's Comprehensive Program--with the well-known 
reservations--but no mention is made of "economic integration", soviet 
style of course. And in section XII: "Romania's foreign policy", the 
program mentions the Warsaw Pact by name, only in connection with its sup- 
port of the idea of disbanding military blocs. At the same time, in section 
V of the program, entitled "The role of the state in the multilaterally de- 
veloped society", it is said that the party attaches and will attach further 
its full attention to the problem of strengthening the defensive capacity 
of the fatherland, to the active participation of whole people to the defense 
of revolutionary achievements, of the independence and sovereignity of the 
country". The home guard units (garzi patriotice) will also be strengthened. 

In the famous code of Socialist Behavior and Ethics (approved by the 
llth Congress and published on December 20, 1974 in "Scinteia'') the members 
of the C.P., those of the Union of Communist Youth and all citizens are 
obliged (according to Principle 33 of the code) "to show love for the fath- 
erland, and take pride in its national dignity, to combat national exclusiv- 
ism a5 groveling before foreign countries" ("ploconirea in fata straina- 
tatii'"'). 


Those parts of the RCP program with patriotic overtones are the high- 
est point of a trend publicized in the last 10 years in Romania. Party 
publications, speeches, statements, political and economic resolutions have 
strongly emphasized the Romanian national heritage (for instance the reso- 
lutions adopted at the 1972 RCP national conference, published in "Scinteia" 
July 22, 1972). Books, articles, and studies appeared in great number in 
Romania during the last decade dealing with the problem of nationhood 
and the correlation between Nation and Socialism. It would be impossible 
to present here an exhaustive list of these publications. The history of 
Romania has been rewritten, stressing the traditional heritage of the 
country and Romania's unique position as an outpost of Latin culture in a 
sea of Slavic peoples. 


: This evocation of the historical past of the country has been heralded 
in the Romanian publications, which underline the necessity to give a new 
impetus to historical research (Revista de Istorie Nr. 9/1974 announces 
that it will present in its pages the opinion of some noted historians like 
A. D. Xenopol, N. Iorga, Vasile Parvan--as well as those of some historians 
from abroad. Their conceptions will be presented "critically", from ''the 
advanced positions of marxist Romanian historiography"). Special 
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+7 also to the Roman civilization in ancient Dacia. 
e paid a of ram. Romanian historians confess today that 
y's prog as neglected in the first decade after 
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er in Romania (Stefan Pascu, 1n Socialistan Nr, 
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attenti 
mention 
this aspect 
the communis 
974). 
16/1974) Se chan party's Program and its long historical back- 
In connect10 writer, Paul Anghel, emphatically claims that finally 
ground, 4 Wee ay history" ("The right to have a history"--Dreptul gq, 
Romania has her © uplacara" Nr. 48-49, November 23, 1974). At the Same 
avea o istorie, 1n history is a task only for Romanian his- 


ati Romania's ; 
time, the Kara yA: Ngyddeutsche Zeitung" (January 8, 1975) a common 
torians. 


< European countries has been set up, called th 
enterprise BE a Seats fae not joined the undertaking, which is ue 
Library 2 he 30th anniversary of the liberation from Hitler's fascism", 
cated to ss of fiction are scheduled to come out between April 1975 ang 
Over 30 books Very probably Romania prefers to keep aloof from 


is theme. . F 
1980 on thi because of different views on some of the issues 


joint undertaking ; ; i i 
Sete It is known that differences of interpretations exist as far 


as Romania's liberation is concerned: the Soviets stressing their role 
in this action, while Romanian historians underline Romanian contributions 


to the liberation of the country. 


sinenknecdon aaa 


But, unfortunately, there is another side of the coin, a very dark one, 
In spite of this nationalism and differentialism vis-a-vis the Soviet Union-- 
the value of which is not discussed here--the Party imposes in Romania the 
strictest orthodox marxism, the most rigid discipline. In the program, 
there can hardly be found evidence of the slightest improvement either in 
the freedom issue or in the standard of living of the people. 


From the beginning, the Charter of the Party reaffirms the marxist 
concept of freedom: "In the marxist philosophical outlook, freedom means 
the understanding of the necessity to act in the spirit of the laws of 
historic development, in the service of society's march forward" (section 
VI, "The development of socialist democracy"). And further in the same 
section: "Socialist democracy is incompatible with anarchical manifesta- 
tions, with any violation of the norms of community life or of the country's 
laws. The petty-bourgeois liberatism, the concepts of the so called abso- 
lute, boundless freedom, the narrow-minded individualistic attitudes which 
do not take account of the general interests of society, have nothing to do 
with genuine socialist democracy". And in Section VIII on the ideological 
goa and the political educational work of the party, it is stressed 
ae anaes eu evident that individual freedom could be realized 
sere tte Tota of the general, collective freedom, that any 
Tenet erdadsn ie Shomeate to general freedom is mistaken and harmful". 
eee eved only in communist society--according to the 


Two re i ae leks 
ing at eae ecert laws, very significant in this sense, are restrain- 
Sphere of personal life, of personal freedom. A bill 


concerning state-owned 
October 50, 1974, states in’ asses de eine Grand National Assembly. on 


cessors continues to work 
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the land inherited will initially be taken over by socialist organiza- 
tions. If after two years none of the successors has fulfilled the above- 
mentioned conditions, the land will become state property. This is an 
infringement of the Constitution, which in articles 36 and 37 guarantees 
both the right to private property (proprietate personala) and the right 
to inheritance. The same could be said about the law on the protection 
of the national cultural patrimony of the Socialist Republic of Romania, 
also adopted on October 30, 1974 (the text was published in "Scinteia", 
November 2, 1974). According to this law, under certain circumstances 
objects of cultural value belonging to individual persons could be taken 
over by the state and included in the so-called national cultural patri- 


mony of the Socialist Republic of Romania. 


so, 


center of the ideological education is the creation of a "new 
to build the "multilaterally developed socialist society" as 
well as the promotion of "socialist humanism''. The program tries to ex- 
plain these concepts: ''Socialist humanism conceives man as a social being 
closely related to and dependent upon his fellow beings, upon the popular 
masses". His relations with the other members of the society are based on 
mutual esteem, on the banning of oppression and exploitation, on equality, 
on man's freedom to assert his personality and to shape his own future’. 
For the exponents of socialist humanism: "Personal happiness: could be 
achieved in the context of creative happiness for the entire population". 
The individual personality would not be submerged by the collective spirit 
"among the broad popular masses the individual not only is not 


At the 
man" who is 


because: 


lost, but asserts himself ever more strongly, along with the entire nation". 


In Section VIII is included a chapter on the role of literature and 
arts, which sheds new light on the concept of intellectual freedom in 
Romania. Literature and art will play an important role in the activity 
of creating a new man, a new "Socialist awareness" (constiinta socialista). 
Consequently, their main task is to propagate marxist-leninist ideology. 
The program reiterates the once-discredited so-called theory of reflection, 
according to which art reflects the degree of social development, the char- 


acter of the forces and relations of production in a given historical epoch. 


But literature and art are notthe concern of a creative elite; on the con- 
trary they represent an activity engaged in the spirit and for the use of 
the popular masses. "Literature and art are not the creation of chosen in- 
dividuals who are above daily life. . . (but) the fruit of the creative 
force of society, the expression of the genius and the sensibility of the 


people itself". 


But even in the field of art and literature the nationalist trend is 


not forgotten. Indeed, as a counterpart to the party's insistence on national 
particularities in its foreign and domestic policies, the program stressed, ~ 


as far as the artistic field is concerned, that: "art develops in close 
connection with the social and national evolution of society, in keeping 
with the specific conditions of every epoch and every nation". A Romanian 
author, Dionisie Petcu, called for a more specifically national platform 


ios Romanian culture. In an article published in the philosophical monthly 
Revista de filozofie" (Nr. 7/1974), Petcu pleaded for the autonomy of every 


country in matters of cultural policy. "It is possible that what is con- 
sidered an asset within one cultural area, where it can satisfy certain 
social needs, might not have the same axiological value in the context of 
another cultural area and cannot, therefore, become functionally and 
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e is not obliged to copy so es 
Romanian eee reluctance to join in the network of bila- 
which have been concluded within the soviet 
to 1973 should also be recalled. In connec. 
ress, radio, and other mass media, the program of RCP 
oe ee oiey. will play an important role in ideological activity, 
stresses ciercecetetsly, promote the lofty advanced stand of the party 
They shoul 1d and life, and fight firmly against foreign idealistic ret_ 
ree tone (Section VIII). The mass media should educate the 


ade concepts" : 
Seats not just provide information to them. 
, 


_ . . And the Standard of Living 


CP lays down quite ambitious targets for the in- 
dustrial and economic development of the country until 1990. According 

to the guidelines on economic development in Romania until 1990, heavy 
emphasis will continue to be on industrial expansion. In the chapter "The 
party's industrial policy" (Section IIT: "Fundamental IS of the next 
stage of socialist Romania's history") it is said that "the firm continua- 
tion of the policy of socialist industrialization is a primordial factor 

of the development of the productive forces, of the country's economic anid 
social development. Industry will steadily strengthen its leading position 
in the economy, increasing its share in the formation of the national in- 
come. "The chapter further establishes the main lines in the upward 
deveiopment of the industrial key-branches: metallurgy, chemistry, machine- 
building, consumer goods industry--emphasizing that ''a main direction in 
the development of the whole industry will be the concentration and spe- 
cialization of production . . . the large-scale application of mechaniza- 
tion and automation, of modern fabrication technologies". 


organically i ted into this 
other words, 


socialist culture. 
teral ideological agreements 


bloc in the period from 1971 


This charter of the R 


In Romania, which already has an impressive rate of industrial devel- 
opment in Eastern Europe, the industrial production will increase between 
6.5--7.5 times by 1990 compared with 1970, and labor productivity 2.3--2.5 
times as compared with 1975. Targets for 1980 call for increases of up to 
76 percent for steel production, 80 percent in the chemical industry, and 
up to 34 percent a year in presently lagging agricultural production. The 
rate of investment (the development fund) will be of 30-32 percent, i.e. 
nearly a third of the national income, the highest in Eastern Europe. For 
the Romanian communist party, this forced pace of industrialization is 
necessary in order that Romania catch up with the advanced socialist coun- 
tries and other developed countries in the world (Romania proclaims itself 
to be a developing country). These ambitious goals can be achieved only 
by continuing to keep the country on a very tight rein,by further squeezing 
the Romanian consumer. Consequently, the consumer sector will continue to 
lag conspicuously behind that of Romania's neighbors during the next 15- 
year period. 


ieee a chronic supply of difficulties, Romanian wages are among the 
WancEOERL 20 ae bloc. An unskilled worker has a minimum monthly 
conenehouii faa and skilled workers 1,346 lei. The average nominal in- 
costs from 1 aan figs 1,870 lei by the end of 1974. A winter overcoat 
Senaner eae Z ann Ro lei, a pair of shoes about 300 lei, a television 
Renault license) 70-000 son teu’, and @ small Dacia car (produced under 
change was about 4 lei lei (by the end of 1974, the official rate of ex- 

1 to a dollar, and the tourist rate of exchange--with 


hh 


Romania now has what can be described as the lowest 


premium--12 lei). ; 
dard among the soviet bloc countries of Eastern Europe. 


overall living stan 


Plans to cut the present 46-48 hour work week have been scaled down. 
The current program envisages a gradual reduction to 44 or 42 hours by 
1980, instead of a planned 40-hour week. This reduction must be effected 
primarily by further growth of labor productivity, which is indeed very 


low in Romania. 


The annual income per capita is expected to reach 2,500--3,000 dollars 
only by 1990. And in line with its illusory policy of self sufficiency, 
the regime expects that Romania's population will increase from 21 to 30 
million in the next 25 years. But the regime's policy of raising the birth 
rate--stressed in the new program--without substantial allowances and other 
social advantages, and with the chronic shortage of apartments--is only 


another burden upon the population. 
people are being asked to wait for future consumption 


o continue making heavy sacrifices for at least another 
tering the promised epoch of abundancy. 


Once again, 
and being asked t 
decade, before en 


Ceausescu himself in his report to the Eleventh Congress explained 
his policy of consumer goods: "Let us not forget for one moment that no 
society and no people can consume more than it produces. The future of 
this country depends not on what is being consumed at a givem moment, but 
first of all, on the material means for the continuous growth of national 
wealth". And referring more specifically to the level of consumption, 
Ceausescu said that "one must fight against petty-bourgeois extravagance 
and grandomania and one must always take the real possibilities into account". 
The consumption exigences should be established "scientifically". And even 
in the communist society--which is the final objective of the party--the 
implementation of the principle ''from each according to his capacity, to 
each according to his needs", is construed in a peculiar way. In Section 
XI of the program: "Fundamental principles of future transition to the 
communist society" it is said that the principle ''from each according to 
his capacity, to each according to his needs" has in view a wide horizon 
of the training qualification and knowledge of all the members of society, 
the development of socialist awareness (constiinta socialista) and a high 
degree of mechanization and automation of production processes; all this 
will enable everybody to produce the maximum in his field of work. The 
communist principle of distribution does not mean that everybody will work 
as much as he wants to and when he wants to. On the contrary, everybody 
will consciously subordinate himself to social labor discipline and fulfill 
his tasks. As to distribution according to needs, the document specifies 
that this presupposes that each will consume as much as scientifically 
necessary , (emphasis added); this excludes waste as well as accumulation 
above what is required for the full satisfaction of material and spiritual 
needs. At the same time, everybody will have to produce for society, for 
its uninterrupted progress, and for the provision of a high material and 
cultural civilization to the entire human community. 


In spite of this evolution the program claims that the entire policy 
of the party and state "is focused on man the decisive factor of the entire 
socio-economic development--and on meeting his continuously growing require- 
ments and needs''. 

- - - Munchen, Germany 
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" HIP" BY CONST. TI 
p:_ "ETERNAL FRIENDS! ZVANARTY 
SCULPTURE_IN Woo B 
i hh wood. It 
¢ a sculpture carved in ash shows 
ghis is a potowahh Circle of sixty Links and six cups: a total oe 
chain in E Ne af caved ECS eng eee eo tt one 
sixty-six mobile pie diameter of the chain when arranged in a circle j, 
. ‘ d inches long,one and cae 
She yard. Bach Link 45 oye an inch thick. Each cup is three inches 
diameter of two and one-half inches. 
high and has a symbolizes some of the history and traditional customs o¢ 
the country where Izvanariu grew TP: 
ne jet was inspired by a Romanian legend from the "Gaina" moun- 
: be eri ex in the West, where every year a symbolic q_ 
Geeta aerate 1s" (l)still takes place. According to the 
ae to hundred to three hundred years ago when a young man de~ 
egen' , had to prove his maturity by carving a chain of wood 
with a wooden spoon at each end. The chain had to be long enough to allow 
him and his bride to eat from the same plate,each with one spoon, after 
their necks. Their spiritual union was thus for 
ever complete. Moreover, the girl could then rely on a man who was able to 
accomplish such a difficult task. 
With the passing of time the custom was lost, and today only the le 


gend survives. : s 
A close analysis of this work makes one realize how well Izvanariu, 


with talent and imagination, has resurrected the legend anew. He illus- 
trates how the idea that a chain of wood passed over the necks of newly- 
weds long ago was used as a symbol of union, in contrast with a chain of 
iron which, heavy and rigid, stood for serfdom. Also, by binding the cups 
in a continuous circle on the wooden chain, he recalls the manner in which 
a group of friends used to join around a table to manifest their compani- 
onship and joy in toasts to each other. As the legend says, the chain 
binds friends together. The cups used for this joyful toasting remain 
etemally united in the unbroken circle of the chain. 

(1) A so-called market where young girls exhibit their dowries and 
display their great skill in making them, 
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Liliana Zancu: 


ROMANIAN STUDIES IN PERSPECTIVE: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHIC GUIDE TO ROMANIAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


The present bibliographical survey springs out of a personal need to 
review some of the most valuable contributions to the area of Romanian 
literature made by scholars in England and the United States in the last 
forty to fifty years and to set them into perspective against a more com- 
plete list of Romanian authors and works. In other words, far from attemp- 
ting to exhaust either the list of creators or that of studies made in the 
area of Romanian literature, the present essay strives to bring under fo- 
cus less explored zones of Romanian letters, hoping to serve as a practi- 
cal map for less experienced travelers. No doubt, this list will be soon 
completed by the generous effort of other scholars interested in this 


domain. 


of studies dealing with Ro- 


We will begin by acknowledging a handful 
Thus, we have discovered: 


manian literature before the 19th century. 


"The First Rumanian Lyrical Poet." (Todd Memorial Volumes, ed. John 
Fitzgerald, I, New York. Columbia University Press, 1930.) 


Kantemir, Prince A. D. or Cantemir, Demetrius, Prince of Moldavia. 
(Short Stories by Contemporary Rumanian Writers. Tr. L. Marinescu, 
et al. Bucharest, The Book, 1. Foreign Language Publishing House, 
jel 955i) 


Satire. (Slavonic and East European Review, 21, American 
Series, II, 1, 1943.) 


Turdeanu, E."'Centers of Literary Activity in Moldavia, 1504-1552." 
(The Slavonic and East European Review, 34 (82), 1955.) 


Nelson, Jean W. '"'The Life and Writings of Nicolai Milescu, Spatar." 
aren Studies Center. Free Europe Committee. New York, 


Tappe, Bric#D.- UA Rumanian Manuscript Miscellany in the John Rylands 
Library." (Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XIII, 2, 1960.) 


1 

The presentation follows a chronological order. A limited amount 
of space is reserved for anthologies and surveys. Although the survey 
deals primarily with studies produced in England and the United States 
we will quote translations of Romanian works made in Romania. Lectures, 
peeechraenone? book reviews, and reports are not included. For more in- 
eo een on the sources used in compiling the present bibliographical 

udy, please consult the Selective Bibliography at the end of the paper. 


9 the Biography of Mihail Halici." (Pay; 


S) 
VII-VIII, 1961.) u 


aq Contribution t 


ines 
—evue des Etudes ROMA 


Revue Ce> P : 
jn and the Rumanian Enlightenment in 
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h. "Samuil Cla Dec. 4, 1963.) 


Hitchins, oe n (Slavic Review, 


Transylvani 
iti Barsanescu's Pagini necrj 
"critique of Stefan Pagini cree 
romanesti, sec- X-XVI."" (The Slavonic and 


Deletant, Dennis J- 
oroiume L, No. 121, October, 1972.) 


din istoria culturii 
East European Review. 
"stefan the Serb in Moldavian Manuscripts." aa 


Pennington, Anne Be Volume LI, No. 122, January, — 


Slavonic and East European Review. 
Siavont= = 
1973.) 
e, old Slavonic writings and imprints, the chronicles of 
’ Gheorghe Brancovici, the religious literature 
the historical and popular works of the 
The "Scoala Ardeleana'' movement involving 
Siege e Sincai, Petru Maior, Ion Budai Deleanu, Vasile 
ss ie Ee many others, as well as the first attempts at 
aereification or versified historiography are waiting for the attention 
of scholars. With the exception of the first lyrical poet, Tenachita 
Vacarescu, introduced by the Todd Memorial Volume mentioned above, the 
pioneers of Romanian literature, like Matei Milu, Ioan Cantacuzino, 
Costache Conachi, Barbu Mumuleanu, Ion Prale, et al., do not constitute 
the object of any study in English so far. The same is true for the 
literary movements centered round the "Curierul Romanesc'' and "Albina 
Romaneasca," periodicals which saw the activity of the dynamic Ion 
Heliade Radulescu and the birth of poets like Vasile Carlova, Cezar 
Bolliac, Anton Pann, in Vallachia, and Costache Negruzzi and George 
Baritiu in Moldavia and, respectively, Transylvania. 


As we can see, v 
Vasile Ureche, Miron Costin, 
of the 18th century, aS well as 
time are missing from our Map. 


Of great importance for Romanian culture are writers whose activity 
centered round the magazine "Dacia literara.'' One of its outstanding 
representatives, Vasile Alecsandri, was studied in E. D. Tappe's "A 
Letter of Vasile Alecsandri" (The Slavonic and East European Review, 
XLII, 98. December, 1963.) and Alexandre Cioranescu's Vasile Alecsandri 
in M. Golescu's translation dating from 1973. (New York, Twayne). His 
poems are practically unknown though. It might be revealing to assess 
correctly the impact of Mihail Kogilniceanu in Romanian culture and to 
evaluate the contributions of Costache Negri, Alecu Russo, Nicolai 
Balcescu, C. A. Rosetti, Dimitrie Bolintineanu, Simion Barnutiu, Andrei 
Mureseanu, Ioan Codru Dragusanu, Nicolae Filimon, Bogdan Petriceicu 
Hasdeu, Alexandru Odobescu, Alexandru Departateanu, and many others whose 
works represent the solid foundation upon which the Romanian consciousness 
was formed. (With the single exception of E. D. Tappe's "A Transylvanian 
Pilgrim in England. Letters of I. C. Dragusanu. 1818-1884," published in 
The Slavonic and East European Review, 26 (66), 1947, none of the above 
personalities appear in studies in English.) 


Furthermore, except for Paul E. Michelson's "The Junimea Group in 


Romanian Politi : 
November, olitical and Cultural Life, 1863-1885,"' a paper presented in 


any thorou, 
versial, f 


eee the Central Slavic Conference, we cannot acknowledge 
gh analysis of a cultural movement which, beside being contro- 
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ormed the major background for the greatest Romanian 19th century 


ters, Ion Creanga, Mihail Eminescu, and others. Figures like Anton 
o, Veronica Micle, N. Gane, Leon and Iacob Negruzzi, N. 
D. Xenopol, I. Ianov, G. Bengescu-Dabija, etc. also brought significant 
contributions to the development of Romanian culture, although they 
never reached the greatness of the masters. 


wri ; 
Naum, D. Petrin 


selections from the poetry of Mihail Eminescu have been trans- 
English and published in England and the United States. Such 
are the translations made by F.S. Pankhurst and 1.0. Stefanovici (London, 
Kegan Paul, 1930), D. Cuclin (Bucharest, 1938), P. Grimm (Cluj, 1939), 
etc. In 1951 E. D. Tappe published an article celebrating the centenary 
of Mihail Eminescu (The Slavonic and East European Review, 24. (63), 1946), 
and, in 1972, Roy MacGregor-Hastie issued The Last Romantic: Mihail 
Eminescu, a collection of poems preceded by an introduction (Iowa City, 
University of Iowa Press). Considering Eminescu's place in Romanian 
literature, however, more studies are needed to deal with the substance 
of his poetry, his unfinished novel, Geniu pustiu, and with his literary 


theory. 


Several 
lated into 


Ion Creanga, perhaps Romania's best loved story teller, Eminescu's 
great friend, was introduced to the English speaking readers in 1930, 
through Lucy Byng's translation entitled Recollections (London, Dent. 
New York, Dutton, 1930) G. Nandris's Folk Tales from Roumania (New York, 
Roy Publishers, 1945). It would be extremely interesting to have studies 
focusing upon the sources of Creanga's creation, however, establishing 
the archetypal nature of his folk themes, as well as studies relating 
Creanga's work to the ensemble of Romanian literature per se. One might 
be also tempted to look forward to discovering a parallel study of 
Creanga,and Ioan Slavici, whose Lucky Mill was translated in 1919 by M. 
Emperle (New York, Duffield) and whose Short Stories appeared in English 
in 1955 (tr. Ana Cartianu, Bucharest, The Book) . 


Romania's greatest 19th century playwright, Ion Luca Caragiale, the 
master of satire, became known to the English speaking public when E. D. 
Tappe published "The Centenary of I.L. Caragiale' (American Slavic and 
East European Review. XI, 66-76, 1952). We also mention the presentation 


some of Caragiale's best known works. It is hard to overestimate the 
interest which might be caused by the English translation, analysis, and 
better familiarization with Caragiale's short stories. So far, however, 
of the writer's short stories, "Momente", and "Schite", only "Retribution" 
and "The Inn'' have been translated by G. Nandris (The Slavonic and East 
European Review. 25 (65), 1947 and 29 (73), 1954). 


There are other writers to whom we owe credit as well. Such are 
George Cosbuc, Al. Macedonski, B. Stefanescu Delavrancea, Al. Vlahuta, 
{is Demetrescu, and many others whose important creating is hardly known 
outside Romanian borders. Of the work of another important poet, 
Octavian Goga, only one study and translation by V. Lerunca speaks in 
1945 (European and World Literature. 2 (F9)). Still unstudied are St. 0. 
Iosif, Al. Davila, Jean Bart, and many others. 
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ting personalit™’s i M, Sadoveanu, CezarnPeErescys Senos Calinescu, 
thei concerns - ndee esse, Tudor Arghezi, N. D. Cocea, and others, 
Liviu Rebreanu, Camil reine ee the press during the late 1920's and 
begin thei arse olds true for the literature produced before and after 
yorld Wer 1 ts in the 1 
i bout shattering events in the life of 

The twentieth cent aie vadical-change in Romania's economic 
the country: two wor Literature responds to these major occurrences 
and social Se nS country's most prominent literary figures reflect 
and the careers is Sons sand turmoil affecting the life of the nation, 
the trends, Spears d history, however, during the 20th century, Romania 

In spite of 2 se ersonalities of international reputation: Tristan 
produces eee Mircea Eliade, and many others. Indeed translations 
Tzara, os a 20th century Romanian writers become more numerous now, 
from oe ste ts offered by the poetry of Tudor Arghezi whose works have 
A good.ex! the object of an attentive analysis as seen in Ierunca's 1952 
constitune a and Michael Impey's "Patterns of Creativity in Tudor Arghezi's 
Bre pateivitel (1952), "Problems and Modes of Creativity in the Poetry 
cornice Arghezi" (Dissertation, 1972), "The Moment of Recidivism in Tudor 
Arghezi's 'Vraciul*" (Leiden, E. J. Brill Publisher, 1973, II), and 


Selected Poems of Tudor Arghezi to be published by Princeton University 
Press. 


The personality and work of Mircea Eliade certainly deserves special 
mention, Although his scholarly work has been praised and acknowledged, 
however, so far only Two Tales of the Occult: Nights at Serampore. The 
Secret of Dr. Honigberger (New York, Herder & Herder, XIII) have appeared 
in English translation. A number of studies of Eliade'$ work number 
among themselves Thomas J. Altizer's Mircea Eliade and the Dialectic of 
the Sacred (Philadelphia. Westminster Press, 1963), Kitagawa and Long's 
editing of Myths and Symbols: Studies in Honor of Mircea Eliade (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969), and Liliana Zancu's comparative 
essays on the "Major Folk Archetypes in Liviu Rebreanu's Ciuleadra and 
Mircea Eliade's Miss Christina (presented at A Symposium on Romanian Folk- 
lore, Duquesne University, 1974) and ''The Morning Star Theme in Miss 
Christina" (presented at the Romanian Studies Conference, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1975). Eliade's work represents, however, 
a deep fountain from which many more literary studies have to be derived. 


From the works of the writers of the late 1920's, Geo Bogza's Years 
of Darkness was published in 1956 (Bucharest, the Book). Given the im- 
portant place that Ion Barbu, Lucian Blaga, and Bogza occupy in Romanian 
yee however, essays on their works are most welcome. Furthermore, 
vie Soe works of the poets of the twenties, the "initiates," I. 
E. Tetaieuaa cee Voronca, S. Pana, S. Roll, M. R. Paraschivescu, 
Voiculeseanca peat as the traditionalists, N. Crainic, R. Gyr, V. 
Codreanucp Bote iu, I.Pillat or even the great Ion Minulescu, M. 
Silay ca elent tr age otnininen 10h. ove 
Calinescu, and Tudor Vianu n an piven cue wstlaly Seah orpe ss \elusis Uno BG 
Study should be the less Sap s a larger amount of investigation. This 

Painful as most of these critics were literary 
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rs in their own right. The 1920's also mark the beginnings of 
From among the writers who brought the novel into 
its own special mention must be made of Liviu Rebreanu. We remark that 
some of Rebreanu's works have been translated into English. Such are: 
The Forest of the Han ed (tr. A, V. Wise, London, Allen and Unwin; New 
York, Duffield, 1930 and 1967); Ion (tr. R. Hillard, London, Owen, 1965); 
The Uprising (tr. P. Grandjean, London, Owen, 1964). I have been unable 
to gather critical studies on Rebreanu's works and would be happy to dis- 
cover that this was merely an oversight on my part. 


creato i 
the Romanian novel. 


of Mihail Sadoveanu, a rather prolific realist of Romanian 
literature, has been translated extensively, due perhaps to the writer's 
wide circulation in Romania after World War II: Ancuta's Inn (Bucharest, 
The Book, 1954); The Wind (The Slavonic and East European Review, 25 
(65), 1947; Mitrea Cocor (London, Fore Publications, 1953); The Hatchet 
and Other Short Stories (Bucharest, The Book, 1956); Evening Tales, 
Bucharest, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1958); Tales of War (New 
York, Twayne, 1962); Nicoara Potcoava (Bucharest, Meridians, 1963); 
Under the Sign of the Crab (Bucharest, Meridians, 1963); The Mud-Hut 
Dwellers (Bucharest, Meridians, 1964); The Mill that Came with the Floods 


(Bucharest, Meridians, 1963). Again, however, no major critical essay in 
English has been dedicated to the personality of Mihail Sadoveanu. 


The work 


From among the writers who began their careers during the late thirties, 
Zaharia Stancu is represented with Barefoot (London, Fore Publications, 
1951), A Gamble with Death (London, Owen, 1969), and The Gipsy Tribe 
(Aylesbury, Abelard-Schuman, 1973). Other writers, however, like M. R. 
Paraschivescu, Hortensia Papadat-Bengescu, I. Agarbiceanu, M. Caragiale, 
P. Dan, I. Teodoreanu, for instance, are unknown to the English or Ameri- 
can public, although they represent original minds and offer the readers 
interesting reflections of reality. 


A great many writers who began creating before World War IT continued 
their activity after the war. From among this generation Camil Petrescu 
is represented in English with A Man amongst Men, a translation dating 
from 1958 (Bucharest, Foreign Languages Publishing House), and Those 
Poor Stout Hearts (Bucharest, Meridians, 1960). The only volume of prose 
translated from the work of Cezar Petrescu is Gathering Clouds (Bucharest, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1957), although Cezar Petrescu, to- 
gether with Camil Petrescu and Liviu Rebreanu, is an important representa- 
tive of Romanian literary Realism. 


The writings of Gala Galaction have not been presented in English 
either. As far as George Bacovia is concerned, all we know comes from 
readings in the original. We are fortunate to have V. C. Barsan's 
"Ichtiz: A Great Unknown Forerunner of the Avant-Garde" (1974), but we 
have no study on the creations of Mihail Sorbul, G. Mihail-Zamfirescu, 
etc. Furthermore, plays created between the wars are little known to the 
English public. This includes works by Mihail Sebastian, G. M. Zamfirescu, 
v. I. Popa, T. Musatescu, N. Kiritescu, I. M. Sadoveanu, E. Lovinescu, G. 
Ciprian, and many others. The only plays that have been translated into 


lished in Bucharest. The literary criticism put out by these playwrights 
might be also interesting to study. 


4 World War witnesses the rise of 


ni 
. after the secone | i ical ; 
Romanian literature rimarily upon social and US SP ABSE Lace tie With 
a literature focusing P tivity, these works attempt to ect the newly 
es of objectt “eans of ample narratives. A few new names 


varying degre alities by ™ 


d Romanian Te are I 
orcas on the literary eeeriah Te Uinaie’ I. Calugaru, R. Tudoran, PF, 
FE. Camilar, L, Fulga, Popovici, A. I. Ghilia, M. Preda, N. Breban, etc, 
Munteanu, N. Jianvs = present social and historical events from the 
Most of thes writer: ent in the light of Socialistic Realism. We have 
country's past and pres ¢ Ana Nucu, by Remus Luca (Bucharest, The Book 


6 ions 0 aes 
now the English vets? preda (Buchare: 


Village, pate (Bucharest, Foreign Languages Publishing 


1956); In& aie 
Morometes by the $ ea's Bacchus in Rumania (Bucharest, Meridians, 1964) 


Prisn 


ald begin assessing these works from a literary point 


House, 1957); C- 
Perhaps someone sho 
of view. 
© for contemporary Romanian poetry mainly represented 
Re rs Jebeleanu, M. Banus, D. Botez, E. Botta, R. Bonsai 
2, Theodorescu, etc. A few of these poets are pero et various antholo- 
jes of Romanian poetry (for exampis Re MacGregor-Hastie's Anthology of 
conte Oraty, Runa he N Cordon ke LEA an Monica Lovinescu's 
1967 study entitled "The New Wave of Rumanian Writers (East. Europe.16, 
tion R. MacGregor-Hastie's translation of "11 


. We must also men ; 
ate published in 1970 and ''4 Rumanian Poems" by M. Sorescu (1966). 
We find nowhere an analysis of the poetry written by Nicolae Labis, A. 


E. Baconski or even younger Romanian poets whose works are or are not 
officially published. 


The contemporary dramatic scene is also rather incompletely available 
in English. We are aware only of the translation of D. Dorian's Should 
Anyone Ask You (Bucharest, Meridians, 1960) and A. Mirodan's The Famous. 


702 (Bucharest, Meridians, 1961) .1 


There are several useful literary surveys. Such are, among others, 
Monica Lovinescu's ''The New Wave of Rumanian Writers" (East Europe. 16, 
XII, 1967) and "The Literary Scene in Rumania" (East Europe. XV, 1969); 
P. Miron's section in "World Literature since 1945" (New York, Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Company, 1973); the Introduction to Rumanian Literature, 
ed. J. Steinberg (New York, Twayne Publishers, 1966); Romanian Short 
Stories, 1800-, with an introduction by Olivia Manning (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1971); E. D. Tappe's Rumanian Prose and Verse: A 
Selection with an Introductory Essay (London, Athlone, 1956), etc. 


The valuable works of the writers of Romanian descent who live and 
create in the West have been temporarily left out of the present study. 
peerune els they are easily available to anyone interested in studying 

em. Indeed, it is high time that they also be analyzed and placed in 
proper literary perspective. 
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Bibliographies of Romanian Literature appear in Books Abroad (Vol. 37, 
1963 (V- Anghelescu); PMLA (LXXX, 1965 (P.M. Lloyd); "The Literary Scene 
jn Rumania" in A Journal of Soviet and East European Studies, 55, 1965 
(E. Reichman); The Bibliography of Mircea Eliade (New York, Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Company, 1969); ''Rumanian Bibliography" (V. Anghelescu 
and T. Andrica, 1970), etc. A large number of bibliographies include 
studies consecrated to various cultures among which the Romanian one. 


As might be expected, this study is far from complete. However, I 

e that it represents a beginning, a first step in the direction of 
jor Bibliography of Romanian Literature in English; that 
with the readers' collaboration this comparative list will be gradually 
improved, becoming, in time, a reliable map for literary journeys along 
the new and exciting road of Romanian studies. 


hop: 
compiling a ma 


Kent State University 
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129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


iby 


= UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


sCRION AT THE U 
ROMANIAN COLL tated Bibliography 


Sliva— 


pote Lidia. poeziei simboliste romanegti. Bucuresti ,Editura pen- 

‘1 

ae mura, 1968. 503 p. PCB34/B6- list poetry. This 

tru Literat anthology of Romanian symbo. . genre 
The first of 19th century and lasted up to 1915. The Place 


at the end in Romanian literature is explained in the 


= ary movement 


of this ahi Bio-bibliographical data are provided for each author. 
introdu $ 
Botta, Emil : ene) dati tru Literatura si 5 
Bucuresti ,Fundatia pen si Arta 
Intunecatul i 97 p. "pc840. 12/0715. Poems . 


"Regele Carol Tr", 1937. 


pradateanu, Virgil _ 
Profiluri. Mari 
Bibliography: v-1, 


actori romani. Bucuresti, "Meridiane",1973- 
p.302=303. PN284/B7. 


theater. 

Bradesco,Faust ; ; ‘ : A : 
Ancimachiavelisme legionnaire. Rio de Janeiro ,Colectia Dacia, 

1962. 70 p. (Colectia Dacia,2). Translation of Antimachiavelism 


legionar. JC143/M4B74. : 
A presentation of the doctrine of the Legionary Movement as 


opposed to Machiavelli’s political and moral theories. Where Machia- 
velli professes a doctrine based on the use of any and all means to 
achieve a political goal, the Legionary doctrine appeals to a moral 
and dignified set of rules. 


Brddescu,Faust : 
Povesti fari Tara; nuvele de Faust Bradescu,Nicolae Novac si 


N.S. Govora. Madrid, Editura "Carpatii," 1957. 396 p. PC838/B7. 


Bradesco, Faust 

Trois epreuves legionnaires;elements de doctrine. Paris,Edi- 
tions Promethee, 1973. 189 p. DR266/B7. 

An historical and ideological presentation and doctrinal ana- 
lysis of the Legionary Movement. 


Brdileanu, Traian 

Politica. Cemduti, "mitropolitul Sulvestru," 1928. xv,336 p. 

(His Elemente de sociologie). Xerox copy. gHM33/B7. 

Ascholarly treatise on political science. The author deals 
systematically with the question of the very existence of a poli- 
tical science. He isolates the political phenomenon from other so- 
at categories of human society and elaborates a scheme for ana- 
ee es Problems and establishing the foundations and background 
eee a discipline. The book is divided in two parts: the purely 
afistate and the practical application of theory. The concepts 

mation political party,art of politics,political education 


and 
oe Press are thoroughly analyzed for their meaning and rele- 


Vance 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141, 


142. 


Brate$, Radu 


Aspecte din viata Blajului. Blaj,Tipografia Seminarului,1942. 
70 p- DR296/B5B7. ‘ 

A well-rounded history of Blaj, a Romanian cultural and reli- 
gious city, peturing all aspects of the city ’s life (people,monu- 
ments,and cultural achievements) . 

Bratescu-Voinesti,Ioan Alexandru ae 

Intuneric 4i lumina. In lumea i. Bucuresti, Editura de 

Stat pentru Literatura si Arta,1957. 357 p. PC839/B82I61. 


tory of the Dacians who were speaking Latin long before the Romans 
invaded Dacia, the birthplace of the Romanian people. 


Bradtiano, Demetre 

Documents concerning the tion of the Danubian principalit— 
jes. Tondon,Printed by E.Detkens, 1849. 32 p. D371/B7. 
—" 4 detailed examination of official documents on the struggle of 
Romanian Principalities for their independence and sovereignty 
against Russian and Turkish domination. The author discusses the 
nature and extent of political forces and opposition involved in 
this search for independence. Includes texts of various treaties: 
Treaty of Jassy,Treaty of Bucharest, Treaty of Adrianopole,Treaty 
of Petersburg,etc. 


Bradtianu, George I. 

Actiunea politicda si militaraé a Romaniei in 1919 in lumina o- 
respondentei diplamatice a lui Ion I.C.Bratianu. 2nd ed. ,revazute 
$i addugitd. Bucuresti, Cartea Romaneasca,1940. 192 p. DR226/B82. 

A detailed account of political activity during the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, developed by the Romanian Prime Minister, I.C. 
Braétianu, in defending Romanian interests. Also included is a@m 
accumt of the Romanian ammy‘s action to stop Bela Kuhn’s red revo- 
lution in Hungary. The book is based on I.C.Bradtianu“s personal and 
official correspondence. 


Braétianu, George I. 
Origines et formation de 1“unite roumaine. Bucharest, Institut 

q@ ‘Histoire Universelle "n.Iorga", 1943. 359 p. DR217/B8. 
(Bibliotheque d‘histoire contemporaine). Bibliography: p.347-353. 

ee A synthesis of Romanian history, with the emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of the unity of the Romanian people. The arts, culture, 
language,etc. are presented as a total concept,closely linked to the 
political, social and economic events which have shaped the historic 
process of Romanian civilization. 


Brdétianu, George I. 

Le probleme des frontieres russo-roumaines pendant la guere de 
1877-1878 et au Congres de Berlin; communication presentee au VI-e 
Congres Intemational des Sciences Historiques,Oslo,aout,1928. Bucu- 
resti,Cartea Romaneasc&,1928. 51 p. DR226/B8. 


5? 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


c activity concerning Bessarabia 


i iplomati ; 
Sea aren by the terms of which, part of Besga_ 
. 1 avy which it had been taken by Russi, 


an account of y 
the Paris ia from 
ois was returned to Moldavia 
in 1812. 


seqanuy George Lon tatea Alba; contributions a 1 ‘histoj- 
— a eS tatare et du commerce genois AS 
re dela Ses Nex Noire. Bucharest ,1935. (Universitatea 
Je littoral rom” istorie generalé,1). 195 p. DR296 /N8B7. 
ine ted account of the cities of Vicina ang 


pec ae pein Romane ,Memoriile sectiunii istorice.Seria 
TII, tomul XXVIII, mem.1) 


ithe i i ical development of local govem- 
introduction to the hidtori : 

ment a Saeniavate forums, councils and parliaments. Volume I covers 

the evolution of basic constitutional forms of governments in West- 


ems Europe. 


ete Sadoveanu, 0 biografie a 9) i. Bucuresti, Editura pen- 
tru Literatura, 1963. 658 p. PC839/S126258. 

An interpretation of the literary works of Sadoveanu, a great 
Romanian novelist, in the light of biographical materials and aesthe- 


tic significance. 


Brestoi, Horia : of : 
Actiuni secrete in Romania in prejma si la inceputul celui de 

al doilea razboi mondial. Bucuresti, Editura Stiintifica, 1973. 
277 p. D766.4/B7. Includes bibliographical references. 
An account of German,French and English espionage activities in 

Romania between 1939-1945. The documentation here is very superficial. 


Brezoianu, Ioan 

Vechile institutiuni ale Romaniei , 1327-1866. Bucuresti,S.Mihdi- 
lescu,1882. 262 p. DR217/B7. 

A description of old Romanian social,political, administrative 
and trade historic process of developing throughout the centuries 
and their part in shaping Romanian civilization. 


Brucan, Silviu 
Originile politicii americane. Bucuresti, Editura Stiintifica, 
1968. 270 p. Jx1407/B7. Summaries in English,French,Gemman and 
Russian. Bibliography : p. 252-257. 
by aes history of American politics,with an examination of 
oe ¢ torces and external conditions as factors which determine 
ese politics. The author studies various situations when he thinks 
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er 


149. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


american attitudes come into contradiction. The ideological frame- 
work of American politics is fommlated on a Marxist interpretation. 
the view on the ideological structure of American political parties 
is superficial. 


Brutaru, Jack . ; j 
Jig idi. Bucuresti, Editura Meridiane, 1965. 98 p.N7233/J5B7. 


The life and work of a well-known satirical sketcher and cartoo- 
nist who contributed to various magazines during his life. The gra- 
ic work is one of the most important parts of this book; the re- 
productions comprise about fifty-one items. 


Brutus, .A > 2 
A d“un mouvement en Macedoine. Bruxelles,Librairie Falk 


Fils, 1900. 61 p. DR/O1/M4B9. 

A brief history og Macedonian question. Macedonia is considered 
an independent body comprising various ethnic groups (Greeks ,Aroma- 
nians ,Bulgarians ,Serbians etc. ) linked together by the Christian 
faith.The European powers left this group of Christian in Turkeys 
hands, a fact which generated their struggle for independence. 


Bucharest. Biblioteca Centrala de Stat. 

Re} riul colectiv al bibliografiilor nepublicate. Bucuresti, 
312 p. 22921/B8. 

A good inventory of the unpublished bibliographies held in va- 

rious libraries in Romania. Includes a Table of contents with sub- 

ject-headings and an index of names and subjects. 


1971. 


Bucharest. Biblioteca Centrala de Stat. 

78 i.e. S zeci si cinci de ani de activitate; volum jubiliar. 
Bucuresti, 1971. 392 p. qz840/B8. 

A Festschrift dedicated to the State Central Library of Bucha- 
rest on its anniversary. The volume comprises a large number of stu- 
dies and articles devoted to librarianship, such as bibliography and 
documentation, bio-bibliography, book history, history of libraries, 
modernization of libraries, indexinf systems,etc. 


Bucharest. Muzeul de istorie al orasului. 

Cercetaéri arheologice in Bucuresti. Bucuresti, 1963- 

v. iluus., maps. Summaries in French and Russian. DR286/R6B8. 

A collection of reports of archaeological diggings in the Ro- 
Manian capital and some studies in relation to different aspects of 
the findings, leading to the conclusion that the capital was a very 
old settlement in deed. 


Bucur, Marin 
F C.A. Rosetti -mesianism gi donguijotism revolutionar.Bucuresti, 
Editura Minerva, 1970. 493 p. Summary in French. DR249/R6B8. 

A study of Rosetti as a controversial figure in the Romanian 
revolution of 1848. The author examines the role played by this poet, 
adventurer and ideologue within the frame of various ideological ten- 
dencies of the time.This is a study also of social and political con- 
ditions and aspirations of Romanians in their effort to create an in- 
dependent state. John Halmaghi 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


: atur in Rumanien set 1945. (Party. and 

partei_und Liter 5.) Munich, R.Oldenburg Verlag,197 

Anneli Ute Gabany Romania since 1945. 1975, 
jiterature in 
209 P- 


guages mat Romanian : 

tens book, published in the Genn’n eats followed 

filled by bom and grew in Romania. z ‘ Closely 
The author was with both a professional interest 


the development of Romanian Chai 
personal curiosity and passion. fees 
and a ies (where they existed) between Romani iters and the 


by the author clarifies at once the zig-zags of these 


tine periog F the tuum) of the post-war period, one of the darkest in 
ie caltural history of the Romanian people. 


e most important chapters: 
The following ear toe Culture and the class struggle. 


Tr. 1948-1952- Basis of a new cultural policy. 
TIT. 1953-1957- The small thaw. 

Iv. 1958-1959- A new frost. : : 

vy. 1960-1965- Controlled liberalization. 

vi. 1965-1968- Liberalization under Ceausescu. 
VII. 1969-1971- Change of climate. 

VIII. 1971-1974- Ceausescu’s cultural revolution. 


Terms like "thaw" or "frost" and "liberalization" must not be mis- 
leading. The author is careful to define her meaning in a totalitarian 


On page 79 Ms.Gabany quotes the German author Elimar Schubbe who 
wrote the following lines in reference to the general cultural life of 
Eastem Europe: "All oscillations in cultural policy have a tactical cha- 
racter or they originate either in the difficulties of the internal order 
or in the considerations of foreign affairs, not in a fumdamental revi- 
sion of the ideological principles of cultural policy." In spite of this, 
Ms.Gabany stresses the intellectuals“ nonconformist attitudes and praises 
those writers who adopted posture of opposition, honoring (in different 
circumstances) the Romanian ethos as it was inherited from their spirit- 
ual ancestors for preservation. It is regettable that the author did not 
desccibe more extensively the actual development in Romania of the so- 
called critical evaluation of the cultural inheritance. Also, she could 
emphasize more the contribution of provincial literary magazines in this 
context. She limits her discussion to those published in Cluj. 

However, these are minor dificiencies. This book will permit the 
es reader to form a clear idea of the most turbulent and saddest pe- 
Teer Pa Romanian people“s history. We hope this book will be trans- 

other languages and enjoy a large ciculation, for it deserves 


it. 
Mihai Cismarescu. 
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Giuliano Bonfante, STUDI ROMENI Rome: Societa Accademica Romena, 1973. 


Giuliano Bonfante's text Studii Romeni is the sixth in a series pub- 
lished in Rome by the Romanian Academic Society. Of the twenty-three 
book, seventeen were originally published between 1953 
and 1968 in journals such as the Cahiers Sextil Puscariu and the Revue des 
Etudes Roumaines. This book lacks organic unity: frequently the same 
information is repeated from chapter to chapter. It is an assemblage in 
one volume of articles that largely deal with the history of the Romanian 
language. What the reader might have expected from the author was an in- 
depth, unified examination of the historical development of Romanian. 


chapters in the 


Bonfante divides the book into four major sections: The Pre-roman 
Element in Romanian; the Latin Element in Romanian; Romanian Civilization 
and Language; Textual Evidence on the Romanian Language. As a student of 
languages Bonfante reveals his sympathy for the neolinguistic school with 
its emphasis on the diffusion of changes over a geographical area, and in a 
particularly long chapter examines the areal linguistics of Matteo Bartoli, 
whose work Bonfante admires with certain important reservations about the 
isolation of the Iberian peninsula from linguistic development in the . 
later Roman Empire. Among the linguistic approaches which the author sin- 
gles out for strong criticism is that of neogrammarians like Meyer-Luebke. 
In regard to phonological development Bonfante asserts that sound transi- 
tion begins with a single word where the linguistic environment favors 
innovation and then extends (or fails to extend) to other words possessing 
thecritical phoneme. Throughout these articles the author strives to 
demonstrate the Latin heritage of the Romanian language, its Romance 
character, and the cultural debt of Albanian and the Slavic languages to 
Romanian. Bonfante states that while all the Romance tongues are sisters, 
Romanian and Italian are twins. 


In the opening chapter the author dismisses the explanation for the 
rhotacism of Latin intervocalic -1- by the influence of a Daco-thracian 
substrate. Instead Bonfante argues (although not always convincingly) for 
the influence of Iranian dialects on Dacian, and then advances a solution 
for the change of -n- to -r- in Romanian (e.g., Latin "venenum" to Rom. 
"verin'") upon the same Iranian basis. From Romanian the rhotacism of -n- 
is supposed to have passed into certain Albanian dialects. Some of the 
most fascinating sections of the book concern Bonfante's theories on the 
origins of the Romanian and Albanian peoples, who according to the author 
were at first the same people dwelling to the east of the Balkan peninsula 
and speaking the ''satem" Thracian language. In 106 A.D. the Romans under 
Trajan conquered the area and held onto the colony of Dacia until 271. 

The original Dacian inhabitants who adopted the Latin language and assumed 
Roman customs were according to Bonfante the ancestors of present-day 
Romanians while the less "romanized" element of the population became the 
Albanians, who later moved westward to the Adriatic coast toward the period 
of the Slavic invasions of the fifth through the seventh centuries. To 
this day, the Albanians continue to speak a "'satem' language, which shares 
certain features with Romanian: many phonological characteristics such as 
the weakening of internal unstressed vowels; the presence in both tongues of 
similar words that might be of preroman origin such as Albanian "buze"and 
Romanian “buza'' (both meaning "lip''); the nearly identical Latin elements 
peculiar to Romanian and Albanian such as the suffix *--onea to form femi- 
nine nouns on a masculine base or the common use of forms of the verb "to 
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llow date to employ Bonfante's text: cone ite 
ae back and forth across the chapters ae 
the table © In Chapter Three of Part I, the author 
reconstruct @ £ the inscriptions discovered in Samothrace during the 
examines several 0 ludes that the language of the inscriptions is most 
early 1950's and conc creek, Etruscan, or Tyrrhenican; Bonfante doe 
likely Tyrrhenian but not Teen? cian and Phrygian. Also in Part I M 

. en Samothracian ie Ch 
note connections eS enormous ritual vase from the second half of the > 
the author speaks © ears the Roman conquest of Dacia which contains an 
first century ate seats written from right to left: DECEBALUS PER 
inscription i Bonfante is inclined to accept this notation as the first 
SCORILO. i Dacian inscription, he disagrees with other scholars who trans_ 
discovers "Decebalus the son of Scorilus.'' Reading "'per'' as equivalent to 
1208 ip aS ns!' and interpreting "Scorilo" as a dative of possession, 
eats jefe the translation: 'Decebalus the parent of Scorilus." At 
Hiegoine readers should go to Part III, Ch. 2, "Hellenism in the Latin of 
Rome and Dacia," where the author observes that Hellenisms are more rare 
in Romanian than Italian and French and almost as equally rare in Spanish 
and Portuguese. Perhaps the explanation for the paucity of Hellenisms in 
Romanian is due to the fact, as Bonfante suggests, that the overwhelming 
influence of Greek culture on the Latin language did not occur until the 
late Empire in the Italian peninsula, after the time when the major wave 
of colonists had already occupied Dacia. At the time of Dacia's coloniza- 
tion the Greek physicians, veterinarians, architects, astrologers as well 
as the Greek-speaking Hebrews and early Christians may not have arrived 
at their full cultural ascendancy in Italy. Bonfante argues that the many 
Hellenisms which penetrated the Latin spoken in the Italian peninsula did 
not extend to Iberia but affected Gual by a kind of linguistic "osmosis", 
The Roman soldiers and farmers who relocated in Dacia introduced there a 
Latin reflecting military and rural experiences rather than the Hellenis- 
tic culture of urban centers. 


In order to fo 
readers might proce 


Attempting to demonstrate the essential Latinity of the Romanian 
tongue, Bonfante in the first chapter of Part II objects to the classifi- 
cation of Romanian as a "mixed language!’ since all languages are in truth 
mixed to various degrees. He establishes three main categories of a lexi- 
cal nature to show the underlying character of any language: numerals, 
kinship terms, and names for parts of the body. In Romanian the cardinals 
and ordinals from "one" to "ten", ''first' through "tenth"! are definitely 
of Latin origin while numbers from eleven to nineteen employ Latin elements 
eat Slavic formation: "one over ten" is "unsprezece''. Decimals likewise 
“tebtates mixed pattern: "treizeci" for "thirty". While "one hundred" 
(ae iuscres Gane Slavic "suto", the Romanian word for "thousand" 

sual e Latin plural "millia"' and may have been used to 
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jndicate miles of distance across the mountains and plains where the early 
Roman tribes fled Slavic invaders. In kinship terms Romanian has shown 
itself veTy conservative in retaining earlier Latin forms, in contrast to 
ther romance languages. For "uncle’' the tongue has "unchiu", deriving 
sive French "oncle" from "avunculus" rather than the later Greek thius 
which became "zio" in Italian and "tio! in Spanish. Romanian has pre- 
served the Latin “amita" for "aunt"! but modified it with a Slavic suffix 
to become "matusa', as compared to Italian "zia'' and Spanish "tia! On pp. 
143-156 of the article discussing Bartoli's areal norms, Bonfante probes 
in great detail the developments in kinship terminology throughout the 
major Romance tongues. Romanian, while conserving most of the Latin Kin- 
ship terms, does admit Slavic synonyms, like "mastera" along with ‘'soacra’’ 
of Latin derivation for "mother-in-law" to give the term a pejorative con- 
notation. In regard to parts of the body, the proportion of Latin derived 
terms compared to those of Slavic origin is overwhelming in Romanian. If 
one then considers the extensive Latinity of those three lexical categories 
together with an essentially Romance morphology, Romanian even with its 
strongly Slavic phonemes (in Bonfante's judgment) must be ctassed with 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese as undoubtedly one of the Romance 


languages. 


In Part III, Ch. 2, "Romanian vocabulary and civilization", Bonfante 
traces the cultural erosion of the proto-Romanians taking refuge in the 
mountains before the invading Slavs, who dominated the plains. Almost all 
the ecclesiastical terms in Romanian are of Slavic origin as the Eastern 
Orthodox Church came to supremacy throughout the area. Many of the commer- 
cial terms are also of Slavic derivation since the early Romanian tribes 
during times of peace would descend from the mountains to trade with the 
Slavs. Many of the Latin terms which survived acculturation with the 
Slavic invaders reflect the socially inferior status of the proto-Romanians. 
The word for road or street is ''cale" from Latin "'callem" (narrow path or 
cattle track) while the word "via" has completely disappeared along with 
the idea of the great Roman roadways and modern "'strada"' entered the lan- 
guage at a late time from Greek. The Latin "pontem'' for the Roman bridges 
of engineering perfections has been reduced in Romanian to a term signify- 
ing only a footbridge or a gangway, and the word for bridge is "pod" from 
the Slavic "podu''. During the period of barbarian invasions the proto- 
Romanians defended themselves from castle strongholds, so that the term 
"eivitatem!! acquired the meaning of castle whereas in Spanish and Italian 
a moves from the idea of the commonwealth of citizens to the city itself. 
oan tLe ee purposes villagers would dig a trench (""fossatum") 

owns, so that "sat" became the word for village. The mili- 
tary natureroeesns early Roman colonization of Dacia is evident from the 
a (oldie ee (old Soudeen): came tO signify “old man" and 
Mahethe ete eee € meaning of fiance as Roman soldiers mated 

1 t omen. If one considers that the Roman coloniza- 

tion peeks lasted less than two centuries and that barbarian invasions 

eee ee eight centuries, it is amazing how the proto- 
guage that was essentially Romance in nature. 


Despite the cultural superiorit 
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oe Seon le definite ways by which the Latin spoken by the Dacians in- 
uenced the proto-Slavic. Bonfante demonstrates in the final chapter of 
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may have retin morphology to Romance syntax was characterized by the in- 
tion from i nstructions. The eastern Romance 


: on periphrastic co : : 
creasing dePe% expanded the use of the reflexive construction (pronoun in 
angu 


: - i verb) to express the passive, and this constru- 
AUS Ss a pesto cRonanian to the Slavic tongues. 
So ugh Bonfante does also cite several Slavic words of Latin deriva- 
a he abe not prove the case for origin in proto-Romanian or establish 
the various realms of cultural superiority (e.g., in political administra- 
tion or military science) of the early descendants of Roman colonists over 
Slavic invaders. What the author was seeking to show in this chapter is 
the continuity of Latin across Dacia (into Bessarabia and Transylvania) 
during the long period of Slavic invasions and domination over the spiri- 


tual lives of the proto-Romanians. 
ention in gathering together the essays of this 
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sula. Perhaps, as the author suggests in the second chapter of Part II, 
the key for understanding the development of any particular Romance langu- 
age is to consider the moment of Roman colonization: Spain in 197 B.C.; 
Gaul around 50 B.C.; and Dacia only in 107 A.D. Romanian derives from a 
relatively late Latin of the imperial era, revealing lexical and and phono- 
logical innovations in respect to the kinds of Latin which were introduced 
in Iberia and Gaul at a much earlier period before Trajan's conquests. But 
Romanian appears conservative compared to the phonological and morphologi- 
cal innovations that resulted in the French language with its powerful 
Germanic superstrate influence. Dacia was the last of the Roman colonies 
where the Latin tongue was to leave an enduring heritage. 


To demonstrate the closeness of Romanian to Italian, the author 
spends two chapters trying to support his thesis for the existence of a 
ae neuter in Italian, Romanian, and also Albanian. Although Spanish 
ae coer sate preserved a limited form of the neuter in certain pronouns 
express cietarenoe cela, quoi; Italian must resort to masculine forms to 
Seiouns: theteats pos But there does exist in Italian a special class 
an ending in -a- ae ine in the singular, feminine in the plural with 
nouns whose singula CONES Be the usual masculine plural ending -i- for 

gular ending is -o-; ( e.g., l'uovo (egg); le uova (eggs) - 
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the lateral tongues of the Romance situation~ 


ante this class of nouns (all inanimate) constitutes a functional 
ere else in Italian does an -a- serve for a masculine or 
feminine plural; usually -a- represents the ending of the feminine singular 
for nouns derived from Latin first declension or else there is a small 
of nouns whose masculine singular ending is -a- (e.g., il dramma) 

with an origin in Greek. Although the Latin neuter supplied the -a- of 
the plural for a construction like braccio (arm), braccia (arms; Lat. 
bracchia) by analogy the construction extended to other words (especially 
paired parts of the human) that were at first masculine in Latin like the 
word for finger: digitus, which became ditto in Italian with the plural 

le ditta. Similarly, Romanian and Albanian also possess a class of inani- 
Tate nouns of double gender. While some of these nouns are of a Thracian 
substrate common to Albanian and Romanian, others are of Latin origin from 
the time of Roman colonization in the eastern Balkans, and a few are of 
relatively recent times such as Alb. telefon, plur. telefone; Rom. telefon, 
Jur. telefoane. The western Romance languages do not possess this con- 
struction which Bonfante judges to be a functional neuter. Apparently, 
the Dacians received this construction from settlers who originated in 
the Italian peninsula and moved eastward following Trajan's conquests. The 
Albanians must have modeled their double gender construction on the Ro- 
manian system and extended it to words of Thracian derivation, just as in 
Old Italian a neuter plural in -ora- was extended to words of Germanic 
provenance. In both Albanian and Romanian the double gender system con- 
tinues to be productive whereas in Italian it has become fossilized. This 
functional neuter clearly gives evidence to the affinity of Romanian and 
Italian as well as pointing out the connection of Albanian to the Latin 


tradition. 


For Bonf 
neuter 45 nowh 


Bonfante devotes two chapters of the second section to the word 
‘mare" in Romanian. In the first of those chapters he notes how the Latin 
neuter "mare'' generally became feminine in all the Romance languages ex- 
cept Italian and Sardinian. The usual (somewhat male sexist) explanation 
for the overall change in gender is the capricious nature of the sea, un- 
predictable like a woman. While Romanian conformed to the general Pemeice 
protrayal of the sea, in Italian "mare" followed the example of other third 
declension neuters which became masculines in -e-, such as "nomen" to "nome". 
Romanian, as the author discusses in a succeeding chapter, also employs 
the idea of "mare'' to express a tremendous quantity of something, just as 
in English one speaks of “sea of troubles''. Bonfante lists examples in 
English, German, Spanish, French and various Italian dialects of the’ 
paar aera ane There are parallel expressions of quantity, 
enn ae aa troppo" or its French equivalent "trop" (meaning "too much") 
geantae = a word for a flock or herd. To the question whether a sub- 
SPE ESIGk an gece on adj ective, Bonfante answers by citing English "an 
Sieh yl; talian raggi violetti" (violet rays), and French "ruban 
Violet" (violet ribbon). The chapter concludes by affirming the etymolo- 


gical identic : FBR re : 
"mare" as emecnee Romanian "mare" (signifying "great", "large") and 


Ree Hedi oe chapter that constitutes a little more than a passing 
eee Rie eo en the derivation of the definite article which in 
dianieesne . sae Bulgarian is placed at the end of nouns. Summarily 
emecien ae Spatvies such as an origin in the Thracian substrate, in 
Greek provid sear garian, Slav or Vulgar Latin; the author observes that 
ee can the model for all three tongues, asm the basis of "'aner o 
ees. fa good man) . In Romanian, the article itself derives from the 
ionstrative adjective '"'ille" as throughout the Romance languages. 
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Nor does Ee “the rotion of time is so highly developed that eventhe pro- 
oars en as "my present self", ''my past self'', and 'my future 
See aS Bete to the simple "I" of supposedly civilized languages, 
Sree wets that any other romance language Romanian has retained many 
of the earlier Larin tenses; vestiges of the Latin perfect subjunctive and 
the pluperfect indicative a 


re to be found in Romanian. As in the other 
romance tongues there is no trace of the 


Latin synthetic future, e.g., 
cantabo, cantabis, credam, credes. 


But instead of alopting the new periph- 
Tastic model of cantare + habeo as occurred in other Romance languages, 
Romanian settled on the const 


ruction volo cantare (voiu cinta). Other 
languages have used the verb of volition as the auxiliary of the future, 
even in an impersonal construction like the Pennsylvania Dutch "it wants 
to rain." According to Bonfante, the source for the Romanian future is 
in Greek with the use of thelo plus the infinitive. The author builds a 
rather fascinating, although as yet unsubstantiated, theory about the 
periods during which Vulgar Latin possessed a future tense. Throughout 
the Roman Republic the synthetic future was used, and sometime between 
197 and 222 A.D. the new composite future with habere appeared as eviden- 
ced in Tertullian's writings. Probably during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era, including the time when Dacia was conquered, the 
synthetic future disappeared from daily use with a vivid present taking 
its place as frequently occurs in Italian today. The Latin of the le- 
gionnaires and colonists moving to Dacia did not have a future tense, 
and Greek eventually provided a model to fill the grammatical vacuum in 
proto-Romanian. Once again, Latin elements fitted into a Hellenistic 
construction. 
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the ae one Fea section of this book the author collects references to 
Benelitae eyes from the Middle Ages to the early nineteenth century 
aan sie ee oe are écuments on the encounters between western Europeans 
people ee ek tans and Moldavians. The European rediscovery of a 
twelfth conti Peay es of Latin origin begins toward the close of the 
nations called the ina historians like John Cinnamos writing of a 
Walachia arose f. Blachos". An entire false etymology about the name 
rom the Supposed first Roman governor Flaccus, after whom 


the land became c 
all ‘ 
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Bulgarian ; 
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243) to classify the languages of the two peoples as the same. 
ve been influenced by the Romanian name for the Danube when he 
refers in Inferno, XXXII, 26, to the "Danoia'’ whereas in the Paradiso he 
uses the eloquent Latin-derived name Danubio. By the middle of the fif- 
teenth century the increasing interest of Italian humanists in the Byzan- 
tine world and the surrounding territory led to a new acquaintance with 
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les of 145! published the first list of Romanian words, seventy years be- 
fore the first texts appeared in what is present day Romania. Both Flavius 


d Pope Pius II acknowledged in their letters and historical 
writings that the Walachians spoke a language which was a corrupted imper- 
fect form of Latin. Some time later, during the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, the Frenchmen Pierre Lescalopier and Francois Pavie visited 
the Ottoman Empire and commented on the mixed nature of the Walachian tongue 
along with others derived from Latin such as Spanish, French, Latin, Italian, 
Bulgarian, Slavic, Greek, and Turkish in it. Therefore, from the start of 
contact between Romanians and other Europeans there was an insistence on 

the Latin origin of the people and their language. 


Biondus an 


Serious philological study of Romanian begins with the De linguarum 
origine (1671) of the Swedish scholar Georg Stiernhielm, who classified 
the tongue along with others derived from Latin such as Spanish, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Sardinian. In the same year, the Englishmman Stephan 
Skinner arrived at the identical conclusion about Romanian's origin in 
Latin, as he noted in his Etymologicum Linguae Anglicanae. During this 
period, the Italian Giovanni Lucio conducted a study of the Romanians and 
their language which he included in the text De regno Dalmatiae et Croatiae, 
where he listed several words in Walachian, Italian, and Latin to prove 
the Romance source of the Balkan language. Among the letters of Baron 
Leibnitz there are statements about Romanian being a semi-Latin language. 
Early in the nineteenth century, the Jesuit scholar Hervas y Panduro des- 
cribed Romanian in his Catalogo de las lenguas conocidas as one of the 
surviving dialects of Latin, comparing words in Romanian and Spanish to 
determine how far they evolved from their common source. Already by the 
close of the eighteenth century native Romanian scholars were initiating 
the work of re-evaluation that definitely established the Latinity of 
their tongue and its relationship to the other Romance languages. By re- 
introducing the Roman alphabet and forming bonds with the linguistic and 
literary traditions of France and Italy, those scholars such as Samuil 
Micu, Gheorghe Sincai and Petru Maior brought Romanian out of the Greco- 
Slavic sphere back into the Romance world. 


: Considered in its totality, Giuliano Bonfante's Studii Romeni proves 
disappointing partly through the absence of textual unity and logical pro- 
gression and also through the shortcomings of the author's linguistic 
Bec eee tO ky: The patient, conscientious reader will, nevertheless, profit 
Pcaeees aeane the wealth of information gathered on the history of the 

lanian language, coming to appreciate the particular role of the tongue 
as an easternRomance language and its relationship to Greek, Albanian 
and the Slavic languages. ; 
Douglas Radcliff-Umstead Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies 
University of Pittsburgh 
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